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PROPOSED CLOSING OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED ORDNANCE PLANTS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
Task Force SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE Commirrern on ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
and Flanders) met, pursuant to call, at 11: 05 a. m., in room 135, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver (chair man of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver and Symington. 

Also present: Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel, from Kansas, Ben J. 
Gilleas, special counsel, and Ronald Friedenberg, special counsel. 

Hon. Frank H. Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logis- 
tics) ; Lt. Gen. Carter -B. Magruder, Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics; 
Lt. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. Henry 
R. Westphalinger, Director of Procurement, DCS, Logistics; Brig. 
Gen. Jean Engler, Chief, Industrial Division, Office of Chief of Ord- 
nance, Col. W Filliam C onnerat, Chief, Requirements Division, DCS, 
Logistics, and Paul Atwood, of Ordnance. 

Senator Keravuver. The meeting will come to order. 

The purpose of the present hearings is to investigate the advisability 
and feasibility of closing certain Government-owned ordnance plants, 
as has been pr ‘oposed and scheduled by the Department of the Army. 

I should say in that connection that the chairman of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, Senator Lyndon Johnson, has also asked the com- 
mittee to go into the proposed closing of certain Navy ordnance plants, 
and that will also be a subject of inquiry by this committee. 

I am the chairman of the task force appointed by Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, chairman of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, 
and my colleagues on the task force are Senator Symington and Sen- 
ator Flanders. 

We propose to investigate the broad aspects of these proposed 
closings primarily as the state of our national preparedness is con- 
cerned. The plants in question are all engaged in the manufacture of 
ammunition. This draws into focus our estimated needs for ammuni- 
tion and whether stockpilings and available manufacturing facilities 
are adequate for those needs to justify closing these plants. 

We approach this investigation with the unhappy memories of the 
ammunition shortages during Korea and in the hope that we have 
learned something from our experience there. 
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I think it is appropriate at this point in the statement to refer to 
the investigation conducted in the 83d Congress, 1st session, by a sub- 
committee of which Senator Margaret Chase Smith was chairman and 
on which I had the pleasure of serving as a member. 

A number of reports were filed which are of interest here. The 
investigation was conducted and the reports filed pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 86. 

At that time in Korea we saw that it took 2 years to reactivate our 
ammunition-producing facilities and to obtain vitally needed pro- 
duction. 

It also should be pointed out that the testimony showed that it took 
about 214 years from the time the Department of the Army first made 
au request. for money for the manufacture of ammunition to the time it 
worked its way through the Bureau of the Budget, Congress, and then 
contracts were let, until actual production took place. 

It was a very serious situation with resultant grave consequences 
and it draws into question whether we might not be compelled to rely 
entirely upon stockpiling. 

We are all familiar with the avowals made to Congress as to the 
roles and functions of the Army in the predictable future. The con- 
tention has been made to us that the horrors of nuclear warfare with 
hydrogen bombs in the possession of opposing nations might very well 
lead to the reenactment of the more conservative engagements of the 
past. 

In the case of the “little” wars or “brush-fire” wars we have been 
told that the Army would be the principal performer; that it would 
be indispensable. 

If this be so, the question of the Army’s ability to fight that type of 
war becomes paramount. 

Further, with the Middle East crisis and the ever present danger 
of outbreaks elsewhere together with the President’s request to Con- 
gress for authorization to commit our Armed Forces, it seems that the 
Army is in a position of weighty responsibilities. 

To meet them successfully, adequate conventional stocks of ammuni- 
tion and the sources to produce them quickly become a matter of ex- 
treme importance. We wonder if the more modern implements of war 
such as guided missiles and so forth are ready today to replace in 
many areas the conventional ammunition relied upon thus far for the 
Army to perform their mission. 

Hence it seems on the surface that the proposed closings of certain 
Government-owned plants producing ammunition seems inconsistent 
with the Army’s current defense and preparedness responsibilities. It 
is with this in mind that we intend to explore these areas at this hear- 
ing and subsequent hearings if necessary. 

Open hearings will be held whenever ‘possible so that the American 
people can be kept fully abreast of our readiness and preparedness in 
these areas. 

Where the national security dictates the hearings will be continued 
in executive session. The witnesses are requested to point out where 
security issues are involved, so that we can have such testimony in 
executive session. 

Numerous subissues contributing to a complete understanding of 
the problems will be developed by ‘the task force and the staff as the 
hearings develop. 
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I am advised that a number of other Senators and Representatives 
have expressed interest in this matter based both on the national pre- 
paredness and the local impacts of the closing of these plants. These 
Senators and Represe ntatives are invited to p: irticipate in these pro- 
ceedings as it suits their interest, and they will be given a chance to 
testify : as we go along. 

I want to express my appreciation for the very competent staff work 
we have had in the preparation of this hearing on the part of Mr. 
Dan McGillicuddy, the counsel for the Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Ben Gilleas, who is on my left, a very competent attorney on the com- 
mittee, and Ronald Friedenberg, who i is the redheaded gentleman on 
my right, for his very excellent work. 

We are pleased to have with us today to testify for the Department 
of the Army on this important matter the Honorable Frank H. Hig- 
gins, Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics; Lt. Gen. E. L. 
Cummings, the Chief of Ordnance of the Ordnance C orps; Maj. Gen. 
Henry Rk. W estphalinger, Director of Procurement in the Office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and Brig. Gen. Jean Engler, 
Chief of the Industrial Division of the Ordnance Corps. 

General Magruder is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and 
Col. William Connerat, Chief of the Requirements Division, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

We appreciate so many of you being here present with us. 

Secretary Higgins, do you wish to lead off in this matter ¢ 

Do you have a prepared statement that you would like to give us to 
begin with ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK H. HIGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, LOGISTICS 


Mr. Hicerns. If you please, sir, I have a prepared statement and 
Lieutenant General Cummings has a prepared statement that we wish 
first to enter into the record before the questioning, because we feel 
between the two papers we will cover pretty broadly the points that 
you have raised, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. Very will, that is fine. 

Will you read your statement, and then is it your desire to have 
General Cummings read his statement and we will see where we are? 

Mr. Hicerns. If you please, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Higgins, will you proceed ? 

Secretary Higgins, you are the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Logistics. How long have you been in that capacity ? 

Mr. Hicerns. A little over 3 years, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And in your capacity what part do you play in 
the procurement of ammunition, the building of plants, the closing 
of plants, ordnance plants ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Formulation of policy, and to see that that policy is 
carried out. 

Senator Krrauver. And is this policy formed by you in cooperation 
or in consultation with whom ? 

Mr. Hieerns. With the Defense Department, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Army Staff, and Chief of Ordnance. 

Senator Krravuver. Very well. 
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Mr. Hieerns. Mr. Chairman and members of the task force: Your 
concern over the closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants 
is well understood. This subject has been of concern to me for a 
period of over 2 years. 

We have been studying the very complex problem of phasing in 
the new type of offense weaponry and still retaining a satisfactory 
position with the conventional type weaponry. 

At this point I trust you will pardon a personal reference. During 
World War IT, like many fellow Americans from industry, it was 
my great honor to wear the uniform of the United States Army as a 
colonel for 3 years. 

At the request of Lieutenant General Levin H. Campbell, then 
Chief of Ordnance, I joined the Ammunition Division of the Office 
of the Chief of Ordnance to assist him in the administrative duties 
of ammunition procurement. 

In this capacity I was intimately acquainted with the ammunition 
program, particularly in the manufacture of metal components, ex- 
plosives, loading, assembling, and packaging of complete rounds of 
ammunition. 

Therefore, as you will see, the subject of our discussion today is 
very near and dear to me. 

Since we started studying this problem, I have had many briefings, 
and visited a number of plants on the phasing in of the new type of 
offense with the old. This is a very complex problem gentlemen. 
At times it requires the wisdom of Solomon to know just what to do. 
It really starts in the tests tube of our research and development 
laboratories and in development programs in our arsenals and 
industry. 

I say this for the reason that, while we have left no stone unturned 
to bring forth our rocket and missile programs as rapidly as possible, 
we have also been continuing research on conventional types of am- 
munition. In other words, we have been “keeping our powder dry.” 

This has resulted in better explosives, better fuzing and higher muz- 
zle velocities. Fire control has been greatly improved and even 
greater improvements are in sight. 

For example, at the recent Army annual meeting of the American 
Ordnance Association, whose membership includes over 35,000 indi- 
viduals from industry, there was staged an impressive display of the 
Army’s modern might in conventional weapons. Possibly some of you 
gentlemen had the ‘privilege of witnessing this display. 

There was one particular event which illustrates the case in point. 
A 10 by 20 foot target representing a tank was moving east across 
the range 2,000 yards away at a rate of 10 miles per hour. 

A firing tank was moving west across range at 10 miles per hour. 
Ten hits out of 10 shots were made at this 2,000- yard range. This 
demonstration of effectiveness has a bearing on future ammunition 
requirements. 

As before mentioned, American industry works with the Army on 
research and development. For example, the American Ordnance As- 
sociation which is representative of industry has approximately 60 
technical committees. These committees are meeting regularly in the 
interest of the improvement of military equipment, with special] em- 
phasis on Army Ordnance. 
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I appreciate you indulgence during my presentation of this back- 
ground picture. We may now get down to the nub of the problem, 
the closing of plants. The problem has its origin in requirements. 
Generally speaking, the Army has a fairly good stockage of conven- 
tional ammunition. 

For many other items of equipment and supply, particularly guided 
missiles, we are not in a good stock position. Our objective is to bring 
balance into our stockages by devoting more of our appropriation to 
the procurement of the newly developed items. 

Weare also seeking to eliminate any important shortages in conven- 
tional ammunition. I can best illustrate our relatively good position 
in conventional ammunition by referring back to the investigation you 
mentioned of our ammunition situation made in 1953 and 1954 by 
Preparedness Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the United States Senate. 

The subcommittee chose six rounds of conventional ammunition as 
being most important and followed our progress in improving our 
stockage of these rounds for over a year. 

Generally speaking, our position on these rounds is now better than 
it was when the committee appeared satisfied with our progress and 
permitted us to discontinue our periodic reports. 

It is not practical, at this time, to make a direct comparison between 
the effectiveness of our atomic and our conventional weapons, but we 
believe in light of our current considerations that consumption of con- 
ventional ammunition in a future war if atomics are used might be re- 
duced by around 25 percent. 

When further production at a plant is considered unwarranted, the 
facility is placed in layaway. We have three different classifications 
of layaway. ‘The first is in place. This is described as placing the 
entire plant in standby, with a skeleton organization to maintain the 
equipment. 

This type of plant can be activated on short notice, simply requiring 
time to purchase the raw materials and engage the personnel. The 
next classification is what is known as “layaway on site.” 

Here provision is made for the munitions equipment to be placed to 
one side on location and thus permit the manufacturer to use the plant 
for civilian production. 

The third classification is used for those instances where the equip- 
ment is removed from the plant and stored intact in the nearest Gov- 
ernment warehouse. 

Generally, the latter two types of layaway do not apply to the am- 
munition plants which are under consideration today. It should be 
noted that the ability to produce is maintained intact insofar as the 
Ordnance ammunition plants and equipment are concerned. 

In summary, by the foregoing it is believed we have worked out the 
best plan for the security of our Nation at reasonable cost to the tax- 
payer. 

We need to be ready on the one hand, and yet not overstocked on 
the other. 

As you gentlemen well know, materiel of any kind does not stay put. 
It needs continuing maintenance. Maintenance is expensive. This 
materiel must be battle ready and modern. It is to that end we are 
dedicating ourselves in this program. 
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My colleagues have all been introduced, and before the general ques- 
tions, I respectfully ask that we hear the paper from Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Cummings, Chief of Ordnance, who will get into more detail on 
this subject. 

General Cummings. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, General Cummings. 

Before you start, how long have you been a Chief of Ordnance? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Cummrines. Slightly over 3 years, since the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1953. 

Senator Keravver. Were you not Deputy Chief before then? 

General Cummines. I was Assistant Chief of Ordnance in the In- 
dustrial Division, and in all ordnance industrial activities, the position 
which is now occupied by Brigadier General Engler, who is here with 
me today, sir. 

I had held that position since the Ist of September 1950. 

Senator Kerauver. And what did you do immediately before 1950? 

General Cummrines. Prior to 1950 I had spent 2 years on the G-4 
staff of the Army in the Research and Development Operations. 

Senator Krerauver. Al] right, we will be glad to have your state- 
ment, General Cummings. 

General Cummrines. I welcome the opportunity to discuss with you 
today the status of our conventional ammunition program, with par- 
ticular emphasis on our plans for the operation of Government-owned 
explosives, propellant, and loading plants. 

The production of ammunition is a rather complex subject, and I 
would like to explain the composition and establishment of the am- 
munition production base. Something of that history will clear the 
picture as to the jobs of these Government-owned plants. 

Before going into these areas, it would help, however, to outline 
the participation of ordnance in establishing the procurement pro- 
grams which support the operation of these plants. 

As you know, ordnance production is not limited to the needs of the 
Army alone. Under single-service procurement assignments, we also 
produce certain items for the Air Force and Navy, just as they produce 
certain other items for us. 

However, the production requirements of these other users come 
to us as definite orders for the items and quantities they wish to buy. 
In addition, we produce material for our allies. 

For Army needs, however, we perform several services which lead 
up to determination by the Army staff of what and how much should 
be purchased. We prepare the ordnance supply control studies, un- 
der Staff direction; and we prepare program recommendations in re- 
sponse to prescribed Army policies and guidance, and in support of 
announced Army objectives. These objectives set the procurement 
goals and the rates of their attainment. 

Our production orders, the business that supports the operation of 
these plants, flow therefore, from two sources—the specific orders we 
receive from our customers outside the Army, and the approved pro- 
grams established by the Staff for Army. 
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The ammunition production base, even though it involves three 
different types of operations—the fabrication of metal parts, the 
manufacture of propellants and explosives, and the loading and as- 
sembly of both these into finished ammunition—is in fact a tae 
entity. It is a closely welded, efficient industry-ordnance team, t 
end product of which is a complete round. 

The metal parts, nonhazardous components are produced prin- 
cipally by the country’s metal-working industry. For this type of 
production our base is composed, in the main, of some 330 privately 
owned facilities, both small and large, distributed throughout the 
country. 

All of these were established to support the Korea need, and because 
of the nature of the product, it has been necessary for the Government 
to supply a significant amount of machine tools and other production 
equipment to these private firms. 

I do not want to leave the impression that there are no Government- 
owned facilities of this type, for there are actually 12 such, all of which 
are contractor operated. All these metal parts plants contributed 
production during or immediately following the Korean war. 

The Hayes plant was completed after the cessation of hostilities 
and was simply proven in. 

Senator Kerauver. General Cummings, where is the Hayes plant? 

General Cummrines. In Pennsylvania, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Go ahead, 

General Cummines. There are also limited capacities for fabricat- 
ing metal components at Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, N. J., and at 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia. 

Our arsenals, however, are not mass production facilities. They 
are essentially the custodians of ammunition production engineering 
know-how, and are not included in the totals I have just given. 

In a second phase, ammunition requires the production of explosives 
and propellants in quantities and of types that have no counterpart 
in civilian use. 

As a result, it has been necessary over the years to retain a total of 
16 Government-owned plants built during World War II for the 
manufacture of these products. To meet the needs of the Korean 
emergency, nine of these plants were reactivated under contractor 
operation. 

The third type of facility required is for the mass assembly of these 
metal parts, explosives and propellants into units of finished ammu- 
nition packaged for issue to the troops. 

Even though American industry is famous for mass assembly oper- 
ations, the hazardous nature of the product to be produced and the 
large safety distances required made it necessary, again over the years, 
to establish 20 Government-owned plants for this purpose. 

Since 1950, 16 of these facilities were reactivated, and of this num- 
ber, 13 were contractor operated. 

At the time of the Korean truce finished ammunition was being pro- 
duced at a rate of approximately $240 million per month, with firm 
plans already implemented for increasing that rate to $320 million 
per month. 

Even though an orderly reduction plan was quickly instituted, com- 
plete round production actually reached a rate of about $280 million 
a month before the plan’s effects could be felt. 


8 
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By December 1953, the trend began to turn downward. Within 6 
months, by July 1, 1954, it had been reduced to a rate of about $100 
million per month. This sharp “phase-down” in ammunition pro- 
duction was aecomplished with but few actual contract terminations. 

Some metal parts producers were allowed to run out their orders at 
the same rates then in effect ; while for others we were able to arrange 
an orderly stretching out of schedules for contracted quantities. 

Since July of 1954, that rate has continued to decline, until today 
it is at about $60 million per month. 

The number of people employed in Government-owned explosives, 
propellant, and loading plants has naturally followed a similar pat- 
tern. A peak personnel strength of approximately 120,000 reached 
in mid-1953, has since been reduced to about 35,000 at this time. 

At the time of this stretch-out of production, it was realized that 
it was necessary to provide for a strong military position which could 
be maintained over an extended period of uneasy peace. The plan 
we used had the objective of retaining a broad active production base 
for as long as possible. 

So much for what has gone before—which takes me to today’s 
situation. 

Of the 330 privately owned metal component producers, about 50 
remain active today: and of the 12 Government-owned but contractor- 
operated facilities, 5 are still producing. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to ask 
a question at this point or is there agreement that he read the state- 
ment through ? 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Symington, I think I agreed with 
Secretary Higgins that they would both finish their statements. 
I think it should be pointed out that at this very time we are also 
having hearings on the Mideast resolution by the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Forces Committees, so that Senator Flanders is attending 
that committee meeting as was Senator Symington. 

We will shuttle back and forth between them, but continue your 
statement and then we will ask questions. 

General Cummines. Thank you, sir. 

In the case of the Government-owned contractor-operated propel- 
lant and explosives plants, every 1 of the 9 plants we reopened for 
the Korean emergency is still operating today. We have been able 
to do this with these plants through the fact that they, in general, 
are made up of multiple production lines. 

While many lines have been laid away, it has thus far been practical 
to distribute the workload among al! nine plants even though in 
terms of fewer lines in each. 

Moreover, we have been able to make effective use of these ammuni- 
tion propellant plants to produce solid propellants for large rockets 
and guided missiles. 

The missile program is, of course, expected to further expand, and 
it does not seem improbable that we will have to modify the capabilities 
e probably one or more of these plants to produce these solid propel- 
ants. 





With respect to the loading—or assembly plants—3 of the 16 
plants have been closed to date. These are the Nebraska Ordnance 

lant at Wahoo, Nebr., and the Cornhusker ordnance plant at Grand 
Island, Nebr., and the ammunition activity at Redstone Arsenal. 
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The Nebraska ordnance plant is primarily, a bomb loading facility. 
Although the Army does not use bombs, ordnance produces bombs 
for the Air Force, and loads bombs for the Navy. This plant was 
closed when continuing orders were not received from those services. 

In the case of the Cornhusker ordnance plant, the production rate 
of its products declined so much that the workload did not justify 
keeping the plant in operation. The reduced rocket and rocket fuse 
schedules were phased into Milan Arsenal in Milan, Tenn., and loaded 
at that facility, in conjunction with 81-mm shell, with no increase 
in personnel. 

In respect. of the Redstone Arsenal activity, at the same time that 
the phosphorus ammunition assembly workload was being greatly 
reduced, urgent need developed for additional space and facilities at 
Redstone to support its expanding guided missile program. Accord- 
ingly, that ammunition capability was entirely removed, and the 
equipment was stored at another loading plant. 

As a matter which will surely be of interest in these discussions, it 
might be useful if I were to briefly recount some of the procedures and 
considerations which surround a plant closing when the need arises. 

The Ordnance Ammunition Command at Joliet, Ill., has been dele- 
gated responsibility for scheduling workloads into propellant, explo- 
sives, and loading plants, and for making the initial recommendations 
to establish or lay away ammunition facilities. 

When the command faces a situation that appears to require the 
closing of any plants, many considerations enter into their conclusions 
as to which should be closed and which should be kept open. Some 
of these considerations are: 

(1) Physical characteristics and efficiencies of design. 

(2) The locations of the plants with regard to the economics of 
transportation for raw materials, and the proximity of feeder or 
user plants. 

(8) Production potentials in relation to the need for rapid accelera- 
tion of production in the event of an emergency. 

(4) The flexibility of the facilities with respect to types and quanti- 
ties of production. 

(5) The labor situation in the areas of the plants involved. In 
this regard, the Department of Defense, and the Army encourage the 
placement of work in plants located in areas designated as labor sur- 
plus areas by the Department of Labor, provided it can be done at no 
additional cost to the Government. 

(6) Special capabilities or advantages which are of significance to 
the problem at hand or to the total defense mission. 

Upon determining which plant, in their view, should be closed, a 
project request. is prepared by the command to provide for layaway of 
that facility. The selection is reviewed by my office, and if approved 
at Ordnance level, it is forwarded to higher authority for final 
approval. 

In this connection, I have been delegated authority to finally ap- 
prove such requests if a cost less than $200,000 is involved, and if 
other limiting criteria are met. Experience suggests, however, that 
a $200,000 delegated authority will have no application to the plants 
and works under consideration. 
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With regard to explosive plants we are now facing the necessity of 
closing two of these plants: Wabash River ordnance works in New- 
port, Tnd., and volunteer ordnance works in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Recently Wabash has been the sole producer of special explosives 
known as composition A-3 and C-3 used in the production of certain— 
high explosives—rounds and demolition kits. 

In the case of Volunteer ordnance works this facility is a special- 
purpose plant created solely for the production of TNT. Because of 
reductions in the need for this material, it is no longer possible to 
regia nie a plant solely for this production. 

. The available workload must now be placed in a facility having 
nahh to produce other needed explosives which, in them- 
selves, would not support a facility. 

In the loading plants, we will soon be at the point of having to close 
Kansas ordnance plant in Parsons, Kans. Recently, Kansas has been 
engaged in a remanufacturing operation for which there will be no 
continuity. In each of these areas—that is, the propellants and ex- 
plosives and the loading—we may have to close 1 or 2 additional plants 
within the next year. 

Ammunition stocks have been augmented by the production that has 
continued since the cease-fire in Korea; the current inventory is in a 
satisfactory condition of serviceability, and our efforts are directed 
toward a proper balance of required ty pes. 

But perhaps the most significant gain, in terms of defense capa- 
bility, to come from that experience was the ability we acquired, and 
now still have, to resume production on rel: itively short notice. 

That production potential is a bright spot without parallel in our 
peacetime history. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, however, that continued support of 
the necessary lavyaway and plant maintenance program is one of the 
factors essential to preserve this position. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman—much detailed information has been 
made available to the committee’s representatives during the past sev- 
eral days. We are prepared to answer any further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Symington, there are one or two ques- 
tions I would like toask. Mr. Higgins : and General Cummings, either 
of you are ready to answer questions, also General Engler and others 
who are here? 

Mr. Hicetns. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And General Magruder. 

Some 2 weeks ago or perhaps longer when we contemplated this in- 
quiry, we wrote a letter to the Secretary of Defense suggesting and 
hoping that the plans for the closing of these three plants might be 
held in abeyance pending this investigation. 

Mr. Hicarns. Yes, sir 

Senator Krrauver. Has that been acted upon ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes, str, it has. 

Senator Krerauver. We have not received a reply that I have seen. 

Mr. Hieerns. I will check into that because there should have been 
a reply over here. 

There was an extension made of 30 days. 

General Cummines. Actual extensions have been made for a period 
of 30 days operations. 
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Senator Kreravuver. For each one of them? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You stated that during the fiscal year 1956, 
the fiscal year ending last June 30, 1956, you closed the Nebraska 
ordnance plant, Corn Husker Ordnance Plant, is that correct ? 

General Cum™ines. Yes, sir; and the ammunition activity at the 
Redstone Arsenal at the three plants I cited, sir. 

Senator Keratver. That is called the Alabama Ordnance Works? 

General Cummines. No, sir; it is a loading line which is part of 
our regular Redstone Arsenal. The Alabama Ordnance Works is an 
entirely different facility some distance from Redstone itself, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You changed the nature of that plant, the op- 
eration ? 

General Cummines. The loading lines at Redstone Arsenal we 
have, sir, and closed out all loading as such at that installation. 

Senator Keravuver. Has the Alabama Ordnance Works been 
closed ? 

General Cummines. The Alabama Ordnance Works is one of the 
powder and explosive plants which was never reactivated during 
Korea. However, we have had a very substantial rehabilitation pro- 
gram in progress at that installation, which should be completed some 
time during this calendar year, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. The Maumelle Ordnance Work s, where is that 
located ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. While they are looking that up, Mr. Chairman, may I 
enter in the record the reply made on the 29th indicating that this 
extension was made? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; you said a 30-day extension, but wasn’t 
there a subsequent letter to be prepared ? 

We will put it in the record. 

Mr. Higerns. I think that is it, our letter saying that at your re- 
quest we are extending the ope ration within these plants for 30 days. 
It is not mentioned there but it is going to cost nearly a million dollars 
to run these two plants an extra 30 days. 

At the end of this period we plan to close them down. 

Senator Krrauver. We will put the letter in the record, my two 
original letters to you and your answer. 

Then there was a subsequent letter to this. 

The letters are as follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: With reference to the investigation concerning pro- 
posed closing down of certain Government-owned ordnance plants I would ap- 
preciate the furnishing of the following information: 

The guidelines, financial and areawise, for fiscal year 1952 to 1958 inclusive, 
which were promulgated by the Department of Defense and the services, re- 


specting the procurement of ammunition and the maintenance of Government 
owned ordnance plants. 

2. A tabular presentation of the dollar amounts of requests by the services for 
ammunition procurement and plant maintenance for fiscal years 1953 through 
i958, from their submission to the service Budget Advisory Committees through 
the Secretaries of the services, the Secretary of Defense, and the budget sub- 
mission to Congress 
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3. The amounts appropriated by Congress for ammunition Government-owned 
ordnance plant maintenance and rehabilitation for fiscal years 1953 through 
1957, together with a corresponding statement of the amounts programed, ap- 
portioned, and expended. 

4. A statement of the reprogramming respecting ammunition procurement and 
ammunition plant maintenance and rehabilitation for fiscal years 1953 through 
1958, including the amounts reprogramed from the same to other procurement 
and specifically included reprograming to missiles, guided, and/or ballistic. 

Your cooperation in this matter is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ISTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Task Force on Proposed Closing of Certain Government- 
Owned Ordnance Plants. 


The second letter is as follows: 
JANUARY 25, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: This is to advise you of my appointment as Chair- 
man of a task force of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee to investi- 
gate the proposed closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants. 

Senator Stuart Symington and Senator Ralph E. Flanders are the other mem- 
bers of the task force. 

Representations made to us raise questions concerning the advisability and 
feasibility of the proposed closings. It is our intention to explore these questions 
and we contemplate hearings for that purpose. Bearing in mind past experi- 
ence with ammunition shortages, particularly in the Korean campaign, and 
the grave consequences that may ensue therefrom, it is respectfully requested 
that contemplated action to close ordnance plants be held in abeyance pending 
the instant investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ISTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Task Force on Proposed Closing of 
Certain Government-owned Ordnance Plants. 


The third letter is as follows: 

JANUARY 29, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAvvVER, 

Chairman, Task Force on Proposed Closing of Certain Government-Oiwned 
Ordnance Plants, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, United 
States Senaie. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated January 25, 1957, requested that con- 
templated action to close ordnance plants be held in abeyance pending the instant 
investigation by a task force of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, 
on the proposed closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants. 

In response to your request, we have suspended all action in connection with 
inactivating ordnance plants pending your investigation. 

As planned ammunition requirements are fulfilled, production must be cur 
tailed to a level where only replacement ammunition is manufactured. This 
requires placing much of our production capacity in standby. We are rapidly 
approaching this period in time. 

In the process of plant closing, orders for new raw materials are phased out 
and if final decision is unduly delayed employees will remain on the payroll 
after actual production has ceased. 

For this reason, in the interest of economy, it is respectfully requested that 
your committee consider those matters as early as is convenient to the committee 
members. 

In order that we may furnish you with the data required for your investiga- 
tion as expeditiously as possible, an early indication of your particular areas 
of interest would be beneficial to the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
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Senator Symineton. For clarification was it a letter to you from 
them and what was the date on it and what did it say 4 

Senator Krerauver. It advised them of the hearing. The first let- 
ter is from me as chairman of the task force dated January 25 to 
Secretary Wilson advising of the appointment of the task ane that 
this investigation would be held, and stating that representations made 
question the adv isability of the proposed closings, that we are going to 
have an investigation, ‘and it is respectfully requested that contem- 
plated action to close the ordnance plants be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the instant investigation. 

Then the letter of January 25 also asking for certain detailed in- 
formation, which we have not secured. That is the one I referred to, 
Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hicerns. I understood the extension of the plants was your first 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir; that letter has been answered. The 
other letter, which I will put in the record also, dated January 25, asked 
for the guidelines, financial and otherwise, for certain fiscal years, 
presentation of the amount of requests to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the amounts appropriated by Congress, and a statement of the re- 
programing. 

General WrestpHaALincer. Mr. Chairman, this was addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense and is being handled by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Friepenserc. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. If we ean, see if we can get an answer to that 
letter, particularly in the items that are not brought out in the testi- 
mony here. 

Mr. Hicatns. Yes, sir. 

Will you make a note of that, General, to see that it gets proper 
attention / 

General CumMines. The preceding question was with reference to 
Maumelle Ordnance Works, sir. That plant is located in Little Rock, 
Ark. It has not been reactivated since World War II, nor re- 
habilitated. 

No action has been taken on that plant. It is an explosive plant. 

Senator Kerauver. In addition to the 3 that you have spoken of 
here that you are thinking of closing, Volunteer, Wabash, and Kansas 
Ordnance plants, don't you have 5 others that are what you would 
term “shaky,” that if there is not a mine order coming through or mine 
requirement that you may have to close that ? 

General Cummines. As of today, sir, I believe it would be in the 
area of 2 to 4 including both types of plants, propellants and explo- 
sives, and loading plants. 

The actual plants that would be closed have not been selected. I 
am sure General Engler could give additional information on that if 
so desired, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. That is the Badger Ordnance Works, is that one 
of them? 

General Enctrr. The Badger Ordnance Works is in a situation of 
being rather shaky, sir, we are not certain that this plant will have 
to be ¢ ‘losed. 

Senator Kerauver. Then the Indiana Arsenal Plant One. 


1115-—57— 2 
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General Enerer. Indiana Arsenal is also in that category, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. The Elwood unit at Joliet. 

General Eneuer. It is not in that situation, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. Then Lone Star in Texas? 

General Encier. Lone Star could possibly have to be closed, next 
year. That is not a certainty, sir. 

Senator Krravver. It is contingent on certain mine orders; is that 
it ? 

Mr. Arwoov. The remarks in the papers given to the committee about 
being dependent upon receipt of mine orders, those orders have been 
received this year. 

Senator Krerauver. Now for the record, the cost of these three plants 
that you are considering closing down, Wabash I have listed at $42 
million; is that correct ? 

General Eneier. Wabash original cost, sir, $42,465,000. 

Senator Krravver. And then when you rehabilitated it, it cost 
during Korea $5,800,000. 

General Exeter. The cost of rehabilitation was $5,819,000: ves, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That ison Wabash ? 

General Enarier. That ison Wabash, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. The total costs of Volunteer Ordnance Plant 
was $58 million ? 

General Enoier. $58 million is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And you rehabilitated it 62 percent; is that 
right ? 

General Eneurr. The cost of rehabilitation was $26,115,000, sir, 
and that includes rehabilitation and expansion. 

Senator Krerauver. You only rehabilitated a certain number of 
lines ¢ 

General Encirr. The TNT production lines were 63 percent re- 
habilitated. 

Senator Kreravver. And Kansas Ordnance, what was the cost of 
that ? 

General Enorer. $25,429,000, sir. That was rehabilitated as a cost 
of $7,500,000. 

Senator Krerauver. Senator Symington, before we get into the de- 
tails of this, you have some questions 7 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask several questions. 

What happened to the St. Louis plant, is that shut or open ¢ 

(reneral CumMMINGs. Still in operation. 

Senator Symineron. What is it doing ? 

General Cummrines. The small arms portion of the St. Louis plant 
isinoperation. The shell line in that same plant operated by Chevrolet 
Division has been placed in layaway, and the core plant is in layaway, 
but the small arms production is still in operation. 

Senator Symineron. Roughly, what percent of the plant is in opera- 
tion ? 

General Cummings. One line, sir. 

Mr. Hiecins. I visited your plant recently out there, Senator 
Symington, and that is one of the plants I referred to in my remarks 
that is what we call “Operation Keyhole.” It is ready to go as soon 
as we can buy raw materials and hire people. . 

Senator Symincron. Have you any other plant in Missouri that is 
operating ‘ 
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Mr. Hicerns. Do we have any other plants in Missouri that are 
operating ? 

Senator Symineron. What is the status of Weldon Springs? 

General WrestTrpHaALINGeR. It is inactive, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. What is there in the Kansas City area / 

General WesrpHa.incer. There is the Lake City small arms plant 
at Independence, Mo. 

Senator Symixcron. I did not hear what you said. 

Senator Kerauver. Speak louder, so we can all hear. 

General Eneire. There are 3 lines currently operating at the Lake 
City facility out of a total of 3 lines. 

General Cummines. Sunflower Ordnance Works is in proximity to 
Kansas City and is still in operation. 

Senator Symineron. You used the words here “metal component 
producers” at the top of page 5. 

What is the definition of a “metal component producer?” 

General Cummtincs. Metal component producer represents those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of the shell body, the cartridge 
case of fuse components as examples, 

Senator Symineron. Booster for example / 

General Cummines. A booster, yes. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Secretary, I will address this question 
to you if I may— it is getting ‘possible to meke much smaller nuclear 
weapons to the point where, based on the testimony we have had from 
the Army, they cxn be used by the Army. 

The testimony of General Gruenther and General Norstad was that 
they plan to use them in case we get in trouble. 

Do you, as the head of logistics of the Army, have precise knowledge 
as to what the stockpile is of thet ty pe and ¢ -haracter of small weapons 
in the nuclear picture to balance against what you are producing in 
the conventional picture ? 

Mr. Higerns. There is, and I am familiar with it and it is very 
highly classified. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. So that your production of ammunition is 
based on what is being done over there ? 

Mr. Hieerns. As I said in my remarks, this is a very serious prob- 
lem with us, this question you raise. 

Senator Symincron. You mean the question of the amount of 
classification is a very serious problem ? 

Mr. Higerns. No. 

Senator Symineron. If you felt so I would agree with you. 

Mr. Hicerns. No; what I meant is to what degree will the atomics 
that you mentioned replace conventional ammunition / 

Senator Symineron. Iam not asking vou to explain it. Iam just 
saying is there a complete underst: anding on your part of the produc- 
tion of small atomic missiles before you or during the time that you 
make your decision with respect to the production of conventional 
missiles ¢ 

Mr. Hieeins. Very definitely, ves, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you are thoroughly cognizant of what is 
being done by the Atomic Energy Commission in this field ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Very definitely, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you are entirely satisfied with that? 
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Mr. Hieerns. Well, to say you are entirely satisfied, it is a long 
program from the manufacturing point of view, as you and I know 
manufacturing. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s put it this way. You are satisfied with 
the policies that you are presenting this committee this morning? 

Mr. Higerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And you believe that you are doing what is 
to the best interests of the taxpayer when you present your ‘position ? 

Mr. Hiearns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel the same way about the production 
of the small atomic missiles in the Atomic Ener gy Commission ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You are satisfied with that ? 

Mr. Higarns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know those figures ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Not offhand. 

Senator Symuneron. Of course they are classified. You could not 
give them here. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. But I am asking is there somebody in the 
Army that is identified with that ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Oh, yes. I would like to ask General Magruder, who 
is Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and at my right hand here to 
answer some of these questions too. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Schoeppel, I am glad to see that you 
are here. You have an interest in this matter with one of your plants. 
Won't you come up and sit at the table? 

Senator Scuorrrer, No, that is quite all right, Senator. I am 
happy to listen here this morning because we are intensely interested 
in this situation. 

Senator Krrauver. If you want to ask any questions you may. 

Senator Scnorrrer. Since the Sunflower Ordnance Plant was men- 
tioned, what is the status of that at the present time / 

General Cummines. It is active. 

Senator Symrneton. I will be very glad to yield to my colleague 
but I would like to complete my questioning on this particular point 
if I may. 

Senator Scnorpret. Pardon me. The Chairman had asked me. 

Senator Symineton. I understand. I just want to get this thought 
over. 

You were going to answer that question, General. 

Mr. Hiaerns. I have been in the research production centers and 
witnessed this program and I think it is a good program, and one that 
naturally we are relying upon. 

Now from the military point of view, I would like to call on Gen- 
eral Magruder. 

General Macruper. I would rather say that we feel, Senator, that 
the trend is satisfactory. We are working on long-range ammunition 
requirements.. Ammunition that won’t be produced until the 1958 
budget. 

a Symineron. What kind of ammunition are we talking 
about ? 
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General Macruper. We are talking about two kinds, sir, the smali 
yield atomics and their relationship to the conventional types of 
ammunition. 

Senator Symineron. I am sure you appreciate the importance of 
these questions, General. 

General Macruper. I do. 

Senator Symincron. I have some information that worries me a 
great deal with respect to what is being done in this particular field, 
so I would ask that you give us as much information as you feel you 

‘an on the record and in open hearing on this. C ertainly we don’t 
Ww watit to be building something that we do not need and we may not 
need. We do want to build what we do need; is that a fair statement ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. With that premise will you just explain the 
situation to the committee? 

General Macruper. There is a very definite relationship in our mind 
as to what we will require in balance in war between small yield 
atomics and conventional ammunition. 

It was our feeling from such studies as we can make on the effective- 
ness of these weapons that was reflected in Secretary Higgins’ state- 
ment. We believe that in the future war our requirements for conven- 
tional ammunition may be reduced by about 25 percent based upon the 
availability of small yield atomics that can be used for fires relatively 
distant from our own troops. 

That the trend which is toward increasing the proportion of small 
yield atomics is matched by the trend of reducing our requirements for 
conventional ammunition. 

We do have the information on the numbers of small yield atomics 
that are presently contemplated, and that is taken into consideration. 

I am not prepared to state categorically with respect to 1958 appro- 
priation whether the number of small yield atomics we would consider 
as all we would require. 

I can only say that the direction of increasing procurement of small 
yield atomics and the direction of reducing procurement of conven- 
tional ammunition are, generally speaking, in phase. 

Senator Symincron. Gener al, we do not want to get into semantics, 
nor do I want you to say anything that is classified, but based on the 
testimony of General Taylor and General Gavin, as I understand it, we 
have an increasing need for small nuclear weapons in any possible 
future war of any kind. 

With that premise I would like to ask this question. Is the Army 

satisfied with the production of small nuclear weapons that is now 
programed i in the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

It is a very simple question. 

General Macruper. It is a very simple question perhaps, sir, but it 
is not one to which I can give you a direct answer. 

Senator Symineron. And why is that, General? 

General Macruper. Because the production of those weapons is not 
within my specific field, sir. 

Senator Symineton. So you really don’t know how many you need 
based on your position in the Army, is that right? 

General Macruper. That is correct, from my personal knowledge, 
sir. 
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Senator Symineron. And your position, General, is what, sir, in the 
Army ? 

General Macruper. I am a Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Senator Symineton. Who is above you in the logistics field in the 
Army ? 

General Macruper. General Taylor. 

Senator Symrneron. But he is not just in the logistics field / 

General Macruper. No, but I mean I have logistics. 

Senator Symineron. Has General Taylor more knowledge of what 
is being built than you have in the atomic field ? 

General Maeruper. General Gavin has the primary knowledge in 
that, sir. 

Senator Keravver. We will go into this further in executive session, 
but one point bearing on the particular inquiry here that I don’t 
understand. 

Both of you gentlemen state that we are not fully in a production 
program in all items of the new weapons. General Magruder stated 
that if all the demands have been satisfied and everything is brought 
up even, that we might have a 25 percent reduction in conv entional 
weapons. That isin the future. 

Do both of you gentlemen agree that the 25 percent represents 
what will be at some future time / 

Mr. Hicerns. That was the intention of the statement. It was in- 
tended to be made in that fashion. We believe in the light of our 
current considerations that consumption of conventional ammunition 
in a future war, if atomics are used, might be reduced around 25 
percent. 

Senator Kreravver. I know, but what if war came tomorrow! How 
much would you reduce that 25 percent by ? 

Mr. Hicerns. We wouldn't be able to answer that question because 
all these items aren’t ready as yet, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. You are talking about a future war. Does that 
mean a war 3 years from now, 5 years from now / 

When will your other weapon produc tion be caught up so that you 
might reduce conventional weapons by 25 percent ? 

Mr. Hicerws. What timetable would you put on this ? 

General Macruper. I would say in 3 to 5 years. 

Senator Krrauver. Three to five years you think that conventional 
weapons might be reduced by 25 percent, so that for the time being 
and for some time in the future, you are going to have to rely largely 
upon conventional weapons in actual combat fighting ? 

General Macruper. The Army will still place heavy reliance on 
conventional weapons. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is correct. 

Senator Keravuver. That is what worries us. If you are going to 
have to rely upon conventional weapons, what worries us is the closing 
of these plants now before your other weapons are ready. 

Mr. Hicerns. Do you want to speak to that ? 

General Macruper. These are two trends, sir. We have some readi- 
ness in atomic carrying weapons now that we would counterbalance 
some of the ammunition reduction. We are getting in a better posi- 
tion all the time in that area. 

At the same time, we must cut back our conventional ammunition 
to keep relatively in balance. 
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Senator Kerauver. It is not that you want to cut down your con- 
ventional ammunition, but in order to have more for the atomic or 
the other new types of weapons, you feel that you must cut down, is 
that it ? 

General Macruper. It is not entirely that, sir. We have what we 

call a relatively good stockage in conventional ammunition now. 

But relatively ‘speaking with respect to all, the ammunition is in a 
better position than the average of our conventional equipment. The 
new type of weapon which w ould deliver atomics is just coming in. 

In some of these we have equipped troops. In others we have not 
yet been able to equip troops. It does not appear to us to be desirable 
to be fully ready in one area, partially ready in a second area and 
just beginning i inathird area. 

There is a great advantage in being in balance. So weighted, our 
present ammunition position is better than average with conventional 
equipment. 

Therefore, I do not believe that we should greatly improve that 
position at a time when our general average is below. 

Senator Krravver. General Magruder, while you are testifying, you 
testified over before the House Appr opriations Committee in March 
1956 that the most probable threat is the local war. Is that still your 
testimony ¢ 

General Macruper. That is still my testimony. 

Senator Krerauver. If you have a local war, then you are going to 
use conventional weapons as you did in Korea. Your chief reliance 
would have to be on them, not on atomic weapons, wouldn’t it ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. We have to be prepared 
to rely on conventional weapons. 

Senator Symrneton. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 
Based on the testimony from the other witnesses from the Army, don’t 
you plan to rely as much as possible and as soon as possible on the 
high fire power of nuclear weapons in the field ? 

General Macruper. For a local war, sir, we feel we should be pre- 
pared to carry it out with either. 

Senator Symineron. Yes, I understand that. 

General Macruper. And therefore in developing our requirements 
upon which the fiscal 1956 appropriation was based, we plan to meet 
the full requirements for a local war with conventional ammunition. 

Senator Symineton. But the fact that we say we hereby declare 
this is going to be a local war, that might not influence the people who 
attack. Wouldn’t that bea fair statement ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. General Magruder, if it is true, as you testified 
before the House committee on Mare h 28, 1956, and as you say here 
today, that our big threat is a local war and that in a local war you 
have to rely upon conventional weapons as we did in Korea, are you 
sure that you are recommending that enough of the appropriations 
that we get go for conventional ammunition ? 

General Macruprr. That was the basis we took as one of the guide- 
lines in developing the fiscal 1958 program : That we must have enough 

ammunition of the conventional type to fight a local war if such a war 
was fought with only conventional ammunition. 
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Senator Keravver. Did you not testify before the same House 
committee that 10 percent of the budget requested was for conventional 
equipment, and the rest for nuclear equipment ? 

General Macruprer. My memory is not exact on that point, sir, but 
1 believe I can answer your basic question. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s get it right. I believe that is the testi- 
mony. You run it down, Mr. Gilleas. We will get your testimony 
on the 10 percent and put it in the record at this time. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
Logistics, BEFORE THE House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, MARCH 28, 1956 


(P. 470) 


Mr. Fioop. If hostilities were to break out in the Near East I do not believe, 
unless the conflagration goes beyond the local war stage, that under the circum- 
stances, including the advent of British, French, American, and certain other 
forces, nuclear weapons of any caliber, for patent reasons, would be utilized, 
and I would look for an extensive war in that area for many months. If that 
happens, as it not only possibly but probably could happen as we are sitting here, 
by reason of circumstances beyond our control, then your statement takes on 
extraordinary significance. 

Do you want to say something to that on or off the record? 

General Magruper. I can say most of it on the record. We stated that for 
general war our reserves, primarily of conventional equipment, were a certain 
percent of our requirements. This is the dangerous risk we are taking. Our 
requirements for a local war, which is much more probable but which would 
require far less equipment, because we do not expect to commit such large forces 
to such a war, can in essence be met from the reserves of conventional equipment. 
In other words, conventional equipment which would meet only a certain per- 
cent of our requirements for a general war will still meet 100 percent of our 
requirements for a relatively small local war. 

Therefore, the 10 percent—and it is only 10 percent—left over for conventional 
equipment is primarily to fill the shortages which exist in the amounts we would 
require for local war. It will not substantially increase our readiness for 
general war. 


Senator Krravuver. You did say that 10 percent of the budget re- 
quest was for conventional equipment, the rest for atomic equipment. 

Now, if the big threat is a local war and in a local war you use 
conventional equipment, how can you justify that ? 

General Macruper. Because the requirements of a general war are 
much heavier than the requirements of a local war. We try to do two 
things. We try to be fully prepared to fight a local war. We do not 
fee] that we can be fully prepared to fight a general war. 

We seek to deter general war by our status of preparedness. We 
can as a first objective have as a minimum sufficient conventional 
ammunition to fight a local war. 

The requirement of a general war being heavier, we may not have 
the full requirements to fight a general war with conventional 
ammunition. 

Senator Symineron. Are you saying that you would not use tactical 
atomic weapons in a local war ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. I am saying that a local war might 
be fought with or without atomic weapons. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. I just wanted the record clear on 
that. 

General Macruper. And we ought to be prepared for either. 
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Senator Keravuver. But that your chief reliance would be upon 
conventional weapons and ammunition in a local war? 

General Macruper. I said we must be prepared to meet it either 
way, sir. If the local war is fought with conventional ammunition, 
we can fight it with conventional ammunition. 

Senator Keravuver. A great part of the ordnance plants that were 
built or contracts made with local firms for making of ammunition to 
have enough ammunition in Korea have been closed up. Others are 
being closed. 

If there should be an outbreak of a local war in Korea or in the Mid- 
east, or let’s just leave it at Korea, you don’t now have the production 
to maintain sufficient ammunition for a Korean-type conflict, do you? 

General Macruper. First, I would like to speak of Korea as a 
typical local war. I would not so consider it. 

Our basis of calculating our requirements for the local war are based 
upon a conception of how a local war would be fought today. 

Korea was very peculiar in that we had a relative stalemate in which: 
without endeavoring to move, we fought in place, and the artillery 
expenditures were tremendously heavier than we would expect in a 
local war now. They were heavier than had been the experience of 
previous wars, and it was caused by a particular situation that is un- 
usual, if anything is unusual in war, and, therefore, not one that we 
feel we should orient our present stockpiling effort toward. 

Senator Kerauver. According to Gener ounenitiah page 4, at the 
time of the Korean truce, ammunition was being produced at the rate 
of approximately $240 million per month with firm plans already 
implemented for increasing that rate to $320 million per month, which 

yas based upon the possible need of conventional weapons in Korea 
and ammunition in Korea, which was fully justified by General Van 
Fleet’s testimony before this committee. 

You are now proposing to reduce conventional ammunition to 
about $10 million per month, aren’t you? $100 million a year? 

General Cummrnes. In fiscal year 1958 the actual ammunition 
would be in the budget at the rate of approximately $10 million a 
month insofar as the Army budget is concerned. This does not in- 
clude other customer requirements which have always been a substan- 
tial part of our program, and therefore these figures do not reflect 
actual production. 

Senator Keravuver. In a local war in Korea you felt you needed— 
and General Van Fleet testified of the ammunition shortage, how that 
prevented the carrying out as rapidly as he wanted the fighting there. 

We had a hearing and it was a tragic thing that we didn’t have 
such ammunition. It took 2 years to get ammunition supplied. 

So you calculated that fighting in Korea you would need ammuni- 
tion at the rate of $320 million per month. You actually got it up 
to $240 million per month. You actually got it up to $280 million a 
month; didn’t you? 

General Cummings. That was the peak; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And now with no truce made in Korea, with 
assuming the responsibilities in the Mid East, less cooperation from 
our NATO allies, you plan to reduce that in fiscal 1958 to $10 million 
per month; is that correct? 

General Cummrines. That is the straight budget figures, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. That is the budget that was sent up here to 
Congress, anyway ¢ 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. That is correct? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Are you satisfied with that, Secretary Higgins? 

Mr. Hicerns. Let’s review this thing here. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s take your review in light of the fact that 
you say that 3 or 5 years from now you will have atomic weapons, 
but you have got to consider that you don’t have them now. 

That would reduce the ammunition or conventional requirement 
down to 25 percent, I mean reduce it by 25 percent. 

Mr. Hicerns. I did not intend to convey the impression that we do 
not have atomic weapons now. We do have. The initiation of some 
reductions in conventional ammunition is justified now with reduc- 
tions increasing over the next 3 to 5 years to perhaps 25 percent. 

Senator Keravuver. Three to five years from now. Now let’s review 
it. 

Mr. Hieerns. Let’s take a review of the capability of this country 
to produce ammunition between World War II and Korea. 

After World War IT had finished, the world was safe for democracy 
and our principal hardware producing plants throughout the country 
were dismantled, machine tools were sold. They were gutted from 
one end to the other, Senator Symington. 

You were in the activity as Administrator. The Government sold 
willy-nilly long-lead-time ammunition presses, lathes, forging, and 
other production equipment that takes the tool industry of this country 
years to produce. 

And then the Korean thing was thrust upon us. It took a long time 
to get this production equipment replaced. That is in a very few 
words how it wes administered and what happened before Korea. 

Now, let’s take a look today. We have had a 3-year run in peace- 
time or $4.7 billions of ammunition programed since 1952. We have a 

capacity built ready on the throw of a switch in the high priority 
lants and the ordnance plants such as you are speaking of to produce 
in quantity tomorrow. 

We have the capability with these plants to start them up again on 
short notice and fight a general war. In the meantime, we have piled 
up on the shelf reserves or we have maintained in production the 
principal rounds; to name a few the 8-inch, the 155, the 90-millimeter 
tank ammunition are all in production right now, because we want to 
improve our ready position in these rounds. 

hose items that we have reached our satisfactory position on, such 
as the 105 millimeter for instance, which is the great volume item, 
our reserves are satisfied. We have 105 millimeter lines in standby 
laid up. These are greatly improved lines. They are better than be- 
fore Korea. We could start them on short notice and produce 105 
millimeter ammunition. 

We have mobilization reserves in being in the form of production 
capacity. We have production capacity. completely tooled ready to 
go. We have a lay away program that must be maintained in the 
three stages that I outlined in my remarks. So we are ready. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, might I ask a question? 

Mr. Hiaetns. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. Is the $10 million a month the original 
figure that the Army submitted to the Department of Defense as ‘their 
requirements for ammunition based on the present situation, and if it 
is not, what was the original figure ? 

Mr. Hicarns. I don’t know that. 

Senator Symineton. There must be somebody here who does. 

Mr. Hteertns. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. Wasn’t it $202 million for ammunition ? 

Mr. Hicerns. I looked at these figures as what we call the produc- 

tion procurement figure, which buys everything in the Army. That 1s 
the figure I was working with. 

Now how that got broken down downstairs I'll have to ask some of 
these gentlemen who handled it. 

Senator Kreravuver. Didn’t you ask for $202 million for fiscal 1958 
for ammunition ? 

Colonel Connrrat. May I answer that? 

Senator Keravver. I think you gentlemen ought to know what you 
asked for. You are the responsible heads of this thing. 

Senator Symincron. With all due respect, Mr. ‘Chairman, Mr. 
Higgins won’t have that figure. 

Senator Kerauver. General Engler should know. What did you 
ask for ammunition for fiscal 1958 ¢ 

General Cummines. The sum was approximately $200 million, ac- 
cording to my records, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That is the figure that you orginally ane 
sented to the Department of Defense; is that correct # 

General Cummrnes. I present these figures only to General Ma- 
gruder’s office, sir, so I cannot as such speak for him. 

Senator Symrinetron. Was that figure carried on from General Ma- 
gruder’s office ? 

General Cummines. You will have to ask Colonel Connerat that. 

Colonel Connerat. The original figure that we discussed in Novem- 
ber with the Department of Defense was $182 million. The figure 
that we now agree on at the moment and are presenting to Congress 
for conventional ammunition is 112. 

Senator Symrneron. 112. 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Could you give us the figure that the Depart- 
ment of Defense presented to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

In other words, did they accept your figure of $ $182 million within 
the Pentagon and present that figure to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, or was that figure of 182 eut before it went to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Colonel Connrrat. The figure that we actually presented to the 
Department of Defense was 182. In our preliminary discussions in 
November, we had $182 million. That was later reduced to 147. 

Senator Symrneron. Was that reduced because you decided you 
wanted to have the later figure, or was it reduced at the suggestion 
of the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; it was reduced because of certain events 
that happened between Nov ember and now intern: ally within the Army. 
These reductions were not made at the suggestion of the Department 
of Defense, that is, the reduction from 182 to 147. 

Senator Symineton. I only want to ask for the record. 
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And then 147 was presented by the Department of Defense to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Colonel Comuint at. The 147 was presented by the Department of 
the Army to the Department of Defense. 

Senator Symineton. I see. And then what figure was presented by 
the Department of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. I cannot answer that question. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you submit that for the record. 

(The answer is $112 million.) 

Senator Keravuver. I didn’t understand you to say that the reduc- 
tion from 182 to 112 was not asked for by the Department of the Army. 

Colonel Connerat. The reduction of $35 million from 182 to 147 
was made by the Department of the Army. This $35 million is not 
now asked for by the Department of the Army of the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Krerauver. That was something internal. What was that 
internal you were talking about ? 

Colonel Connerar. Several things happened, sir. If I may say with- 
out getting into classified information in this particular area, pro- 
duction slippages on certain specific rounds of ammunition that are 
being pieduesl today are such that we did not need to fund in fiscal 
year 1958 for the full original requirements. 

For instance, the Secretary stated a second ago that we are manu- 
facturing 8-inch howitzer ammunition. We reduced that quantity 
because as a result of slippages in production, we would have been 
funding beyond the production lead time. 

This and other developments that are coming in in ammunition were 
such that we internally made these decisions in the Department of the 
Army for the reduction from 182 to 147, the last figure given to the 
Department of Defense. 

Senator Kreravver. I think it is interesting to see just what you have 
done, General Cummings. In fiscal 1953 you asked for $2.5 billion for 
ammunition ; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Cummines. I do not have the figures. 

Senator Keravuver. We will look at your figures there, sir. 

General Cummrnes. I am looking for them, sir. 

Mr. Hieerns. In 1953? 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting for that, 
I would like to get on the record, because Senator Schoeppel had to 
leave and I talked to him on the phone, what is the status of the Sun- 
flower Ordnance Plant? 

Mr. Hieerns. General Engler. 

General Eneier. Sunflower Ordnance Plant located at Lawrence, 
Kans., sir, has a total of 6 lines, of which 2 lines were rehabilitated 
and 2 lines are currently operating. 

Senator Keravver. What was your request and what did you have 
for ammunition in fiscal 1953? 

General Cusines. Mr. Shulman, do you have those figures? 

Senator Keravuver. Well, what did you spend? 

Mr. Higgins and gentlemen, in the letters of January 25 to Secre- 
tary Wilson, and I suppose this came down to some of you—has it 
come to any of you? 

General WeEsTPHALINGER. No, sir: it is being handled by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
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Senator Kerauver. We requested the information about your weet 
lines, the finances and otherwise for fiscal years 1953 to 1958 inclusive, 
what you asked for, what you spent, and I would like to give you a 
copy of this letter which T haven’t received an answer to, and ask if 
when we.resume our-hearing you can give us that information. 

Mr. Higerns. I'll see that you get this promptly, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. We wanted somebody here who can testify 
about it. 

General Cummines. All I have readily available are the expendi- 
tures for fiscal years-1954, 1955, and 1956. I do not have the complete 
information you desire, sir. 

Mr. Hiearns. I have seen the letters and the information you want 
we will get for you. 

(The information was supplied and is on pp. 60-63.) 

Senator Krrauver. The time is late here now. You have been very 
cooperative. What is the convenience of you gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Hiaerns. Weare here at your convenience. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, before the hearing closes, I 
would like to say that I have known Mr. Higgins long and well and 
very favorably in this field; and don’t misunderstand me, I do not 

vant to see the Army build any ammunition that it doesn’t need. 

I think these hearings that Senator Kefauver is running are most 
constructive. We want the full information on this situation. 

What worries me is are we cutting down too much in our conven- 
tional ammunition picture because of our optimum idea of what we 
are going to get of the nuclear picture. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, with your vast experience in 
this field, I am sure that these hearings are going to bring out the 
facts. 

Mr. Hieerns. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symrneron. I hope neither you nor the gentlemen with 
you feel that there is anything contentious as far as my questioning 
is concerned. I believe the American people are entitled to a lot more 
facts about our position in ammunition, especially in view of the un- 
fortunate situation we ran into that the chairman has mentioned inci- 
dent to the testimony of General Van Fleet. 

Mr. Hicarns:: Yes; sir. 

Senator Keravver. I would like to endorse and supplement what 
Senator Symington said. As distressing as it may be to close plants 
and throw people out of employment, you know ‘they can’t be kept 
running just for that purpose, but there is a very serious question, in 
view of our world situation today, whether we should continue our 
reliance on conventional weapons and ammunition, whether we are 
taking too great a risk, whether the security of the country is going 
to be protec ted. 

Furthermore, we want your cooperation because if you have been 
cut down somewhere for budgetary reasons, as I have a notion you 
have, we want to help you get what is necessary for the welfare of the 
country and the proper defense of the country. 

So T think these experiences that you had in Korea are applicable 
to what we are talking about here today. 

Mr. Higerns. Yes sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Would it be possible if we could continue on 
here at 2: 30 for a while this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes, sir. May I just say while we are in this partic- 
ular vein here, sir, that we welcome this. We think our ammunition 
program today is in excellent shape. 

Senator Symrneton. Conventional or nuclear or both ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Conventional; yes, sir. We think we are in excellent 
shape, and as I explained to the committee and as you know, Senator 
Symington, I was in this area in World War II clear up to my ears, 
and so I have more than the usual interest in this, and I have been 
watching this problem that you touch on here for as far back as 2 years. 

How do we phase in the new and maintain our position with the 
old, and this is a difficult problem because of the development aspects 
of the one and the high production potential of the other, it is a 
difficult problem. 

I have studied it and studied it with these men here whom I feel 
are qualified in this area, and I weleome this because I feel so sure that 
if the security of the United States depends upon our ability to shoot 
artillery ammunition, we are going to have the ammunition and we 
are all right. I believe that without fear of contradiction. 

Senator Krravver. We hate to tie up all of you gentlemen here, but 
we would like to continue on at 2:30 this afternoon. 

Mr. Hieerns. We are at your service. You have a way of asking 
questions that I think we need the whole team here. We will be here at 
2:30. 

Senator Keravver. We will stand in recess until 2 : 30. 
(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
: 30 p. m., this day.) 


bo 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding) and Symington. 

Senator Kreravver. Gentlemen, before we take up the budget request 
and the budget allowances, may I ask when was the final recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Army made to the Department of Defense 
with reference to ammunition requirement ? 

Colonel Connerat. The final date, sir, on which this. presentation 
was made was December 12, 1956. 

I am quoting the figures that I quoted earlier today. 

Senator Krravver. What was the first date it was made? 

Colonel Connerat. There were three figures that we talked about, 
sir, the original discussion with DOD wherein we indicated $182 
million at that time and subsequently changed that. 

Senator Krravver. What was the date of that? 

Colonel Connerat. That was in November shortly after Thanks- 
giving. : 

Senator Krerauver. Early November ? 

Colonel Connerat. Shortly after Thanksgiving. I would say it 
was November 26, 1956. 

Senator Kerauver. And at that time you were talking about $182 
million ? 

Colonel Connerar. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Then when was the next date ? 
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Colonel Connerat. The submission that we actually went to DOD 
officially on was for $147.9 million, and that was in approximately the 
middle of December 1956. 

Senator Krrauver. The middle of December you asked the De- 
partment of Defense for $147 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. There were changes in between November and 
December. Our official budget had gone to DOD in November. I 
will admit that frankly, sir, but there were internal changes within the 
Department of the Army since that date. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the official budget you submitted 
prior to January for ammunition / 

Colonel Conneratr. For ammunition 4 

The official figure that went forward on ammunition was $182 mil- 
lion, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Is that the one that was submitted prior to 
January / 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; in November after we changed our 
figure to $147.9 million. 

Senator Kerauver. When did this get down to $102 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. It is 112, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. 112? 

Colonel Connerat. 112.4 is the figure that we were given by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gitteas. Did they consult with the Budget Bureau ¢ 

In other words, do you submit the figure originally to the Defense 
Department who then proceed on to the Budget Bureau, or is it a 
matter that is handled at the same time, namely, the Defense Depart- 
ment in conjunction with the Budget Bureau review at the same time ? 

Colonel Connerat. We had discussions at one time with the De- 
partment of Defense preliminary to submitting the actual budget to 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator Krrauver. Who went over and talked to the Budget dur- 
ing these times about these various figures ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. The Department of Defense. 

Senator Keravver. I know, but who? 

Who was the man who did the talking on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Colonel Connerat. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Hreers. I don’t think we would know, Senator, I don’t think 
we would know. That would be someone in Assistant Secretary 
McNeil’s shop. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Higgins, would you find out who it was, 
and next time we have a hearing ask him to be available with various 
requests he went for and what he came back with. 

In the calculation of your decreasing request, did you consider the 
possible enlarged obligation in the Middle Kast, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hieerns. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Krrauver. Your requests here started out $186 million. 
You dropped to $147.9 and you dropped to $112 million. In the mean- 
time, we have the administration’s program of enlarged commitment 
in the Middle East. 

Does that enter into your thinking in this matter at all? 
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Mr. Hieerns. I am sure that not only that but all parts of the world 
were considered when we made this figure. 

Senator Kerauver. At the time you made your request for a larger 
amount, the Middle East proposal had not been submitted, and then 
after it is submitted you make a request for a lower amount / 

Mr. “Hireerns. It was»made: onthe» basis of the »;whole state-of-the 
world situation and what we might need without any specific area 
concerned. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symtneron. I have to go to another meeting. 

Senator Krerauver. He will be back later on. 

Mr. Hicerns. ‘Thank you very kindly. 

Senator Krrauver. You say it is made in consideration of the over- 
all world situation. What improvement was there in the overall world 
situation between the end of November when you asked for $182 mil- 
lion and later in January or February when you reduced it to $112 
million ¢ 

Mr. Hreerns. I think Colonel Connerat explained the better part 
of that this morning, didn’t you ? 

Will you repeat that explanation ? 

Senator Keravver. What happened during that time that decreased 
the requirement for ammunition ? 

Colonel Connerat. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the decrease from 
the 182 figure that I gave you earlier, that we discussed in Novem- 
ber, to the figure 147 was not because of any reasons of security or the 
Middle East or anything of that nature. 

It was because of additional information internal within the De- 
partment of the Army such as I explained with regard to the eight- 
inch howitzer rounds. We had programed our requirements beyond 
our production lead time in this area because of production slippages, 
and we had to cut back. We should not finance more money in a partic- 
peg year than we are able to produce the corresponding period 
0 8. 

Senator Keravver. I am talking about the reduction in your money 
for the making of ammunition. 

You have had the capacity to make the ammunition. You had:these 
plants which you are now closing. 

What happened to reduce your ammunition requirement between 
November and the end of January in easing the world’s picture? 

Colonel Connerat. It had nothing to do with the world’s picture, 
sir. There were other considerations. They were internal with the 
Army from a production standpoint or sienilee from the requirements 
standpoint, rather than a change in the international situation, sir. 

Senator Keravver. That is very vague to me. I just can’t under- 
stand with Mr. Dulles saying that the danger is more serious now 
than it has been in 10 years, yet in the face of more serious danger you 
cut your ammunition potential ? 

Colonel Connerat. It was a refinement in certain estimates of the 
ammunition that we had planned to procure. 

Senator Keravuver. What kind of refinement ? 


Colonel Connerat. Refinement of the estimates, of our require- 
ments. 
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Senator Krravuver. What information did you have in January 
that you did not have in November ? 

Colonel Connerat. As I mentioned before about the 8-inch how- 
itzer round, if we get into details I am afraid we will have to get into 
quantities, our production schedule. 

Senator Kerauver. You knew what you had in November, didn’t 
you? 

Colonel ConneratT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. It is difficult for me to see how the picture 
changes in a period of 2 months. 

Colonel Connrrat. The picture changed because we learned about 
production slippages, sir, with regard to that particular round. 

Senator Kerauver. Slippages of what? 

Colonel Connerat. In production, in the ability of the manufac- 
turers to deliver material that had already been procured with prior- 
year funds. 

Senator Kerauver. What does that have to do with ammunition? 

Is that slippages in production of the howitzer ? 

Colonel Connerar. Slippages in production of this particular round 
of ammunition, the complete round. 

Senator Kerauver. Does slippages mean that there is less produc- 
tion ? 

Colonel Connerat. There is less production in the period than we 
had originally planned for. They would not be able to deliver as 
much in that particular period. 

Senator Krerauver. It looks like if you could not deliver as much, 
that you would increase your demands rather than decrease them. 

Colonel Connerat. We are getting the same amount within the 
fiscal year. In subsequent fiscal years we will put in for the total 
amount that we want I feel sure, but it is a matter of funding over a 
certain length of time, sir. We carry our funding through a certain 
specific length of lead time. 

Mr. Giteas. If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, for just a minute, 
that reflects the decrease down to 147 million from 182. 

What reasoning would prevail relative from 147 million down to 
the 112 million figure? 

Colonel Connerat. We still want the additional funds that we had 
previously indicated between the 112 million and the 147 million. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean 147 is still what you want? 

Colonel Connerat. We would like to have it, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. Who talked you out of it ? 

Colonel Connerat. We would like to have it. 

Now I would like to explain with regard to the difference of those 
particular rounds. One round or one particular item of ammunition 
is a fuse. We are in pretty good readiness position ourselves, We do 
not make this ourselves but we are funding the Navy to make this 
particular fuse. 

We would like to assist the Navy in keeping a production base on 
that particular fuse. 

Senator Krravver. Don’t you take it out of your appropriation ? 

Colonel Connerat. It is out of our appropriation, That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. That is your 112 million? 
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Colonel Connerat. No, sir; this is part of the reduction from the 
147 down to the 112 that we have been cut back on. 

Senator Kerauver. How much increased amount are you paying 
the Navy? 

Colonel Connerat. Increased amount ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, are you funding the Navy? 

Colonel Connerat. For the purchase of these particular 

Senator Kerauver. How much is that? 

Colonel Connerar. That would be, I think, $11 million. That 
amount would be $11.025 million. 

Senator Kerauver. How much did you fund the year before, this 

ear ? 
' Colonel Connerat. I think I can get that for you in just 1 second. 

Senator Kerravuver. I don’t think it has any relevance but you 
brought it up, so let’s see. 

General Eneter. Colonel Connerat, I don’t believe there was any 
funding on that particular fuse in 1957. 

There was a stretchout in that particular area. 

Colonel Connerat. We did not procure this particular fuse in fiscal 
year 1957. 

Senator Keravver. I don’t know what you mean by “stretchout.” 

General Eneier. We asked the Navy to reduce production on the 
orders which we had previously placed with the Navy in preceding 
fiscal years. Thus ata lower rate of production we could keep facilities 
in production, without adding additional orders in fiscal year 1957, 
sir. 

In other words, there was a review of requirements, and a decision 
made not to place additional orders, but to keep facilities going by 
extending orders already on hand in those particular facilities. 

Senator Krrauver. But you do not take money actually appropri- 
ated to you and turned over to the Navy, do you ? 

General Eneier. For items for which the Navy has single service 
procurement responsibility ; yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. But the Navy is cutting its ammunition depots 
and manufacture too. You knew that, didn’t you? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. We procure certain items, princi- 
pally VT fuses from the Navy. 

Senator Kerauver. How much did you pay the Navy this year on 
this fuse ? 

Colonel Connerat. We did not, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Didn’t pay them anything? 

Colonel Connerat. We did not buy it from them this year. 

Senator Keravuver. You got the Navy tostretch out ? 

What did you have to do with that ? 

Didn’t you pay them any money ? 

General Eneirr. We asked them to stretch out the orders which they 
already had on hand, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Then at most this accounts for 12 million of 
your difference between 112 and 146. 

What is the rest of it ? 

Colonel Connerar. The rest of it, sir, is some 90 mm. tank ammuni- 
tion, sir, and some 7.62 mm. ammunition. 

Senator Keravuver. What about that? 
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Colonel Connrrat. Those particular two rounds we have cut back on. 

With regard to the cutting back, we would still like to have the 
original quantities of those two particular rounds. 

Senator Keravver. In other words, you were talked out of that? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; you can put it that way. We were 
talked out of it. 

Senator Krravver. In other words, who asked you to cut down for 
budgetary reasons? General Cummings the colonel here has said that 
you were talked out of a sizable number of millions of dollars you 
would like to have had. 

Colonel Connerat. General Cummings was not talked out of this, 
sir. We were talked out of it at higher level in the staff than General 
Cummings from the standpoint of what we submitted. 

Senator Kerauver. Who talked who out of it, that is what 1 want 
to know. 

Colonel Connerat. Let’s say our readiness position in this round 
is such that we can afford not to procure that particular round to the 
extent that we had planned on, and still be in a fairly balanced position 
across the board on the other items that we are buying. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you like to have it or not? 

Colonel Connerat. We would like to have it. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you need it ? 

Colonel Connerat. We need it, but if we could not have the money 
to buy this particular item, we would then 

Senator Kerauver. Who told you you could not have the money ? 

Colonel Connerat. I would say the Department of Defense, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. I know, but who in the Department of Defense ? 

Colonel Connerat. Specifically, sir, I cannot answer that question 
as to who in the Department of Defense. Our budget was presented 
as a whole and we made the decision on these particular items. 

Senator Kerauver. And something you wanted and needed was 
cut out by somebody you don’t know in the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Connerat. We will say it this way: If we get any additional 
funds, these rounds would be high on our priorities to procure the 
quantity we need. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Higgins, you read Mr. Dulles’ testimony 
that we are now presented with the most dangerous situation we have 
had in 10 years? 

Mr. Hicatns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Does that make any difference in your planning 
for your ammunition ? 

Mr. Higerns. No, sir. 

Senator Keravver. It does not ? 

Mr. Hicerns. No, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. How do vou figure that ? 

Mr. Hicetns. Because we have made these plans on a very broad 
basis, Senator Kefauver. We cannot run our Army programing on 
up and down of what happens in crises or lack of crises around the 
world 

We have got to be in a stable position. We have got to be able to 
meet the emergency in the Middle East, the Far East, or at home or 
whatever it would be. 

Senator Krravuver. But the emergency has gotten greater. The 
chances of Russian aggression have increased tremendously to such an 
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extent that the President brings up a special message and we are about 
to appropriate money for economic aid and military aid. 

It is an alarming and dangerous situation according to Mr, Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles and all the experts. 

Doesn’t that catch any reaction from you ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Of course it is a dangerous situation and we are ready 
to meet it with the plan that we have now. 

Senator Kerauver. But the difference is that it was not dangerous 
in November when you were asking for more money. Then it got dan- 
gerous and you ask for less money. 

Mr. Hicerns. I would like to speak to the conversation you have 
just had with Colonel Connerat. 

Senator Krrauver. Let’s speak to the conversation I have just had 
with you, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaerns. All right. 

This is going to tie into it because our attitude in November, De- 
cember, January, or now has been the one of a safe plan that we have. 
We plan ammunition. We plan everything in the Army program for 
the security of this Nation, and we do not change that up and down 
on what happens in this conference with that meeting and what 
have you. We have to be ready, and our plan is based on that kind 
of a program. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Higgins, the attitude of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of State as to world con- 
ditions must find some reflection in the amount of ammunition and 
guns you buy, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Hicerns. I would best answer that question to you, Senator Ke- 
fauver, by saying that we have a plan that if they have a flare-up in 
the Far East, or wherever it is, we will be ready. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do to get additionally ready when 
this very dreadful and dangerous situation broke out in the Middle 
East ? 

Mr. Hicerns. We were ready. 

Senator Keravver. I know, but in the way of ammunition what did 
you do to get more ready ¢ 

Mr. Hicarns. We did not need to get more ready. 

We were ready the way the plan is laid down. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Higgins, in the latter part of October or 
early November the President and Mr. Dulles said that things were 
being settled, there was no danger of war, we were not going to get 
committed in the Middle East. At that time you were asking or prob- 
ably orally talking about $202 million for ammunition. 

Then all of a sudden the situation worsens, the chances of Com- 
munist invasion grow tremendously, That is all we have talked about 
here during this first month of Congress, and in the face of that wors- 
ening situation, you reduce your request for ammunition to $112 
million. 

Don’t you think the danger of war is greater now than it was before 
the Middle Eastern crisis came ? 

Mr. Hicerns. According to a number of experts I have heard, yes, 
sir, it probably is. 

Senator Kerauver. If the chances of war or the probability of war 
are greater, don’t you think we should be better prepared ammunition- 
wise ? 
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Mr. Hiccins. No, we are prepared now. This program is prepared 
for that kind of international situation. It is not a wholly peacetime 
program. It is a program that meets the state of the world as we find 
ourselves in today. 

Senator Kerauver. What consideration have you given to the re- 
quirement of ammunition on the part of our NATO nations of the 
North Atlantic and other nations whose security is bound up with 
ours ? 

Mr. Hicarns. That moves into our MDAP program, and we have a 
very vigorous program this year as we have had in the past years in 
supplying material of all kinds on both grant-in-aid and reimbursable 
aid to the various countries, depending upon 

Senator Krravver. Do you have all the ammunition they need ¢ 

Mr. Hieerns. I could get our program that we have with a specific 
country and show you just what we have planned for it. None of the 
ammunition, now that you speak of it, for the Arab countries and 
what have you, is in this program we are talking about today. 

We are talking about the United States Army and its plan here 
today. 

Senator Krrauver. Of course if they are in great need, why, it is 
important to have some for them too, isn’t it, in addition to what they 
have? 

Mr. Hicerns. Oh, that has been done; yes, sir. It has been done, 
but we have an offshore procurement program in some of these foreign 
countries under our foreign aid program where we furnish them am- 
munition under the foreign aid program and other munitions under 
an entirely different program. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Higgins and General Cummings and Gen- 
eral Magruder, are you familiar with Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, 
who is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, or was¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. He was; yes, sir. 

General Macruper. Two years ago, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Didn’t he testify in 1955 before the Army Ap- 
propriations Committee ? 

Mr. Hieerns. I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Kerauver. You would respect his judgment; wouldn't you? 

Mr. Hicarns. Very much so; yes, indeed. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you succeed him, General Magruder ? 

General Macruper. I did. 

Senator Keravuver. Here is what he said on page 1472 of this hear- 
ing in 1955: 





Characteristically it may be 3 years from congressional authorization of funds 
to final deliveries on the production schedules. Historically our allies in wartime 
have not had the material capacity to support sustained operations for their own 
forces without United States aid. In World War II this aid was furnished 
through the lend-lease program. At this time our allies still lack the capability 
either in reserves of stock or in productive capacity to support their forces in the 
event of an all-out war. 

Shortages must therefore be furnished from the United States resources. 
Since in accordance with current guidance the reserve stocks now available to 
the United States Army are less than those required to support the Army alone, 
and the industrial production base for military equipment is insufficient to meet 
fully the needs of the United States forces, support of our allies in the event of war 
ean only be accomplished at the expense of equipment and production-capacity 
plan for the United States forces. 
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Should war occur an allocations system similar to that which existed in Worid 
War II would have to be instituted, and all available assets, including United 
States Army reserve stocks and post-M-day production would be allocated to our 
allies, other United States forces and the Army in accordance with priority of 
strategic needs. 

Shortages in meeting Army requirements for all categories of major weapons 
and ammunition would occur. 

Do you agree with that ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. You do? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

May I try to explain the difference in the two positions we are 
discussing ? 

Senator Keravver. Yes, sir, please do. 

General Macruper. General Palmer is speaking with respect to a 
general war. As General Palmer said we are not able to meet our full 

uirements and those of our allies in a general war. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s make that clear. 

Weare not in a position to meet our full requirements and that of our 
allies in a general war. 

Are you referring to ammunition ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. All right, go ahead, sir. 

General Macruper. With respect to the Middle East crisis, we are 
ready for a local war. A local war is not a war in which we expect 
all the United States forces and all of our European Allies to be en- 
gaged, but a war which we hope will be localized in perhaps one 
country. . 

With respect to such a war, we are able to support the troops that 
we expect to commit, and we are able to in addition support the troops 
that we feel our allies are liable to commit in such a war. 

In other words, the difference is between a general war where all of 
the free world is engaged, and a local war confined to one country or 
perhaps extending into an adjacent country; a war in which only 
a part of the American forces together with local forces are engaged. 

Senator Keravuver. Then, sir, I think your statement has clarified 
considerably what we have been considering. 

I understand from your statement then that you are only making 
your ammunition procurement, budget requests for the purpose of 
preparing for a local war? 

General Macruper. That is only what we consider our minimum 
requirement. In addition, we seek to buy certain other ammunition to 
balance out our stocks for general war. 

In other words, if one round is particularly far below the general 
average, we seek to bring our stockage of that round up. 

We have not sought funds in fiscal year 1958 to improve the general 
level of our ammunition. 

Senator Krerauver. You have not sought funds to improve the gen- 
eral level of your ammunition ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. General Magruder, your conception of what we 
are trying to do in this defense effort is entirely opposite to what I 
had always thought we were trying to do and what men who have 
come before our Armed Services Committee tell us we are trying to do. 
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They say that we are trying to get ready to protect ourselves on the 
calculation of a general war. 

Are you not aware of the fact that it has been publicly stated that 
substantial fighting in the Middle East might develop into a general 
war? 

General Macruper. We have sought to follow the guidance that we 
are in a long period of strained relations in which there is no specific 
time of greatest danger. Weseek to maintain a level of readiness that 
will deter general war. 

Senator Krravuver. If you were preparing for general war, you 
would not cut this ammunition way back like this, would you? 

General Macruprr. If I had a fixed date upon which I would expect 
general war, then I would seek to raise all our equipment up to the 
level, to the full reserves that we would want. We do not have a 
fixed date by which we seek to be fully ready. We, therefore, seek to 
be ready enough to offer a major deterrent. 

Senator Krravver. A major deterrent? I though we were sup- 
posed to be ready enough any time they wanted to go to war, to win 
awar. Any time the enemy w: anted to make war, aren’t we supposed 
to be ready to wage a war and to win a war? Isn’t that our goal? 

General Macruper. No, sir. Our goal is, in the light of a long 
period of strained relations, to be strong enough to deter any enemy. 

Senator Krrauver. How do you mean “deter” ? 

General Macruper. To be able to inflict such damage on him that 
it makes it undesirable to him to start such a war. 

Senator Kreravver. Isn’t our aim, also, that, in the event the deter- 
rent does not work, to be able to fight and win the war? 

General Macruper. We do not pr -ovide equipment at that level, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Your ammuntion is not being provided at that 
level ? 

General Macruper. Not to maintain our forces, all forces that we 
might organize and the allies that we might have, until such time as 
procurement might catch up with consumption ; no, sir, it is not, and 
I believe that is what General Palmer was saying 2 years ago. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Higgins, is this your opinion of the situ- 
ation, too ? 

Mr. Hiearns. I would add one other consideration here that I con- 
sider important, and that is that we have an industrial-mobilization 
program. In conjunction with this industrial-mobilization program 
we build up mobilization reserves for a certain size force. Along with 
that we take into consideration the length of time it would take to get 
certain items back into production. 

There is a plan therefore, a general plan, so that we bridge the gap 
from what we are drawing down of the stocks we have today against 
the time when we can bring these standby plants back into operation, 
and do that pretty much in the period that you could pick up man- 
power, train it, and get it ready to use that ammunition. 

There is a plan to have these ends meet, so to speak. 

Senator Kerauver. That is the first I have ever heard that, Mr. 
Higgins, that we are running our preparedness effort on the basis of 
taking several months to get our equipment and ammunition ready 
to go to war. 

Mr. Hieatns. I mentioned here we have a mobilization reserve that 
would support the troops that we now have in being. 
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Senator Keravuver. Let’s stay with this local and general war. 

I think, gentlemen, that the concept that you are just getting am- 
munition on the basis of a local war and not being ready to fight a 
general war if that should come is guiding your ammunition program. 
I do sincerely submit it must be on the wrong basis from what we have 
been told. 

But, even in a local war, General Magruder, your reduced requests 
— for ammunition would not sustain what we had in Korea, would 
it? 

General Macruper. We are in a much better position than we were 
for Korea, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I know, but I mean at the rate of fire that we 
had, and considering the necessity for stockpiling, your present rate 
would not even—I have read General Van Fleet’s testimony in this 
report. I was on that committee. We were getting ready to sus- 
tain an ammunition output of $280 million a month, ‘which I believe 
he said was what he have to have if this fighting went on. You are 
going to have a sustaining manufacture of $10 million per month 
compared with $280 million a month. 

That was just a local war. 

General Macruper. But we can build up production very rapidly 
now. 

Senator Keravuver. That is what we were told after World War IT. 

Mr. Hicerns. Oh, well, now I take exception to that, Senator Ke- 
fauver, After World War II, the munitions potential of this country 

was literally destroyed. 

Senator Keravuver. We will get to that in just a minute. That is 
another subject. Let’s stay with this other i important subject. 

Mr. Hicerns. It has a bearing. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I want to give you a full chance to talk about 
that, because that is important. Let’s get these budget items and see 
just what you are doing in our defense. As a matter of fact, doesn’t 
the Army want to get ready to be prepared fully to successfully defend 
ourselves in the event of a big war? 

General Macruper. We want primarily to deter a big war, assum- 
ing that there will be tremendous destruction on both sides. 

Senator Kreravuver. Of course, we all want to deter a big war, and 
we are not going to be the aggressor, but, when the effort to deter does 
not work, does not the Army want to make preparations to successfully 
fight a big war if it should, unfortunately, come? 

General Macruper. We feel we must make our preparations within 
a reasonable expectation of the economic capabilities of the country. 

We have reached a state of readiness that we feel is a major de- 
terrent to war. It is not a state in which we have the full require- 
ments in our ammunition that would prevent any shortages from 
occurring until production could catch up with consumption, but we 
feel this with respect to the size of this stockpile that we produce. 

Weare in a period of great scientific development. The obsolescence 
of our equipment on the average takes about 14 years. As some of 
these new developments come along, the rate of obsolescence becomes 
even greater. 

We do not feel that we should stockpile tremendous stocks of many 
types of munitions that are currently in our hands, only to find that 
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a few years hence those munitions have become obsolescent and we 
need to papiane them with new types of munitions. 

So, in this long period of strained relations in which there is no 
period as yet of greatest danger, we feel that the Army should seek 
to have a major deterrent effect rather than full readiness. 

Senator Keravuver. You said “in which there is no period yet of 
greatest danger.” Do you really mean that, General Magruder ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. Then you certainly don’t agree with the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of State / 

General Macruper. I understand that this is a period of great 
danger now, sir. I do not understand that there has been a change in 
the basic policy that we should expect a long period of strained rela- 
tions without seeking to get fully ready for actual war at any specific 
date. 

Senator Krrauver. I have been attending this joint committee, and 
we have been told time and time again that since you made our higher 
estimate for ammunition, the situation in the world has worsened in 
connection with our western alliance, NATO, and more specifically, 
that in the Middle East we have reached the greatest danger we have 
had in 10 years. 

Isn’t that a signal to at least get a little more ready than we were 
before ? 

General Macruper. I think the danger in the Middle East is pri- 
marily the danger of a small war, sir, for which we are ready. 

Senator Kerauver.. But what if it results in a big war? 

General Macruper. Then we have our deterrent effect. 

Senator Krerauver. General Palmer on March 28, 1955, when he 
testified before the House Appropriations Committee, said that— 
the total productive capacity of our European allies when operating at full 


wartime rates will provide for only 25 percent of their estimated combat re- 
quirements for ammunition. 


He further said, and quoting: 
If we do not make up for this difference, the shooting will soon be over. 


If that is the situation, don’t you think it is worth considering 
operating these plants for stockpiling for them or to at least have 
some production go on so that they will be able to be more potential 
allies? 

General Macruper. The Army appropriation provides for the 
Army. The military aid appropriation provides for the allies. We 
do not ask for money in the Army appropriation to provide ammuni- 
tion to stockpile purely for the allies. Our reserves for general war 
are such that they could meet the requirements of our allies in a local 
war. 

Senator Krravcver. But, sir, doesn’t history show that in the event 

yar comes, the reserve supply, the stock supply, planes, guns, and am- 
munition are what enabled the British to fight during their desperate 
hour, that we had here in this country and shipped to them? 

General Macruprer. That was in a war that was not fought under 
the circumstances that we would expect to fight a future war, sir. 

Senator Keravver. I don’t know the difference, but in any war 
conventional ammunition is going to play an important part and the 
Army is going to play an important part. 
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General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s see what you have done or what has been 
done to the budget here. 

Who has the figures of what has been requested and what has been 
granted—which one of you gentlemen ? 

Colonel Connr¥RaAr. T have the requested figures. 

Senator Kerauver. Colonel Connerat, beginning in 1953? 

Colonel Connerat. I don’t have the granted figures, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Through 1958? 

Colonel Connerat. I have only the figures that Mr. Gilleas asked 
for specifically, 1956 through 1958. 

Mr. Grirxas. Would you supply that for the record, Colonel ? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes. 

Senator Krratver. We want it brought out. The figures I have 
here, and I guess I can ask you if these are right, is in 1953 you asked 
for $2,500 million for ammunition, fiscal 1953. 

Colonel Connrrat. That was request for obligation authority, if I 
am not mistaken. I understand the figure in fiscal year 1953 was 
$2,567 million. 

Senator Keracver. In other words, that is how much ammunition 
you wanted to contract for and make for that year ? 

Colonel Connerat. That was the request for obligational author- 
ity, requested from Congress. 

Senator Kreravver. And Congress granted what you wanted ? 

Colonel Connrrat. J understand that is so. 

Senator Keravuver. For 1954 what was your request ? 

How much did you spend out of that $2,500 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. That is what I do not have,sir. I have obliga- 
tional authority requested from Congress. These are the only figures 
that I have in front of me. 

General Engler, have you the expenditures ? 

General Enater. I have the expenditures under the ammunition 
program not only for 1953 but for 1954. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you spend in 1953? 

General Eneier. $2,562 million for fiscal 1953. 

Senator Kerauver. Then 1954 what was the request ? 

General Enotrr. $2,784 million, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. What did you spend? 

General Eneter. That is expenditure—$2,784 million. 

Senator Keravver. Do you have how much you requested ? 

Colonel Connerat. In 1954, $845 million in obligational authority 
was requested. 

Senator Kerauver. You requested $845 million and Congress raised 

ou to $2,784 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. The lower figure was new obligational 
authority requested in 1954 and the larger figure what was expended 
in 1954. 

General Enorer. In other words, the production itself lagged the 
appropriation by approximately 1 year, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. In 1954, $2.784 million. In 1955? 

Colonel Connerat. The request for obligational authority was 556 
million. 

Senator Keravver. And what did you spend ? 
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General Encier. Expended $1,354 million. 

Mr. Girtras. Does this 556 million represent new money or the use 
of carryover of unspent funds ? 

Colonel Connerat. Request for obligation authority. It is my 
understanding that it was not new appropriation. In fact, since the 
Korean war this fiscal year 1958 request is the first year where new 
Procurement and Production appropriation will be requested. 

Senator Kerauver. That is 1955. 

What did you request in 1956? Just for 1956? 

Colonel Connerat. $462 million, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And what did you spend ? 

General Encter. For fiscal year 1955 ? 

Senator Krerauver. 1956? 

General Eneater. For 1956, 920 million, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. And in fiscal 1957, which is the fiscal year now 
ending ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. $188. 

Senator Krerauver. And what did you spend ? 

General Exatrr. I don’t have the forecast for the expenditure for 
this year, sir. 

- ‘olonel Connerat. This is request for obligation authority in 1958, 

r, for the Army alone. 

"Mr. GittEAs. General, did your figure down there represent moneys 
actually spent or obligated 4 @ 

General Enerrr. The figure that I have been reading represents 
expenditures and those are expenditures ag ainst the total program, not 
only the Army budget but whatever other service production was car- 
ried out in these particular years. 

This is the total ammunition production picture. 

Mr. Gitieas. And this includes all customers ? 

General Encuirr. It does. 

Mr. Giiieas. So, in other words, you are factoring in other material, 
Mr. Chairman, aside from ammunition for the Army. 

This includes ammunition for the Navy and the Air Force. I think 
it would be mene if we could factor out these other figures of am- 
munition for the Navy and the Air Force so that we could find out 
precisely what the Army situation is without bringing in the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

Colonel Connerat. The figures I gave you, sir, were for the Army 
alone. 

Mr. Gitteas. I see, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Are your figures for the Army alone ? 

General Enerer. No, sir; our figures are the total program figures. 

Senator Krravver. You mean what is spent for the Air Force and 
the Navy too? 

General Eneier. That which we produce for them, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Of course, out of this 112 million you would 
be producing for them, too, wouldn’t you ? 

General Enairer. Not out of this 112 million; no, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. I want to get the figure that the Army alone 
spent because we are considering your program. Can you give us that 
or will you have to get it up? 

Mr. Hicerns. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, that is what you have 
asked for in this letter of January 25. 
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Senator Keravver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hicerns. We are working on that now and may we submit that 
to you in letter form in the detail you want it here? 

Renter Keravver. If you will, but I would like to question some- 
body about it at a later time. 

Mr. Hieers. Oh, yes, indeed, but we will lay before you all the 
detail where we will separate the various services here, and then of 
course have your questioning, but I think it would just expedite 
matters if you let us submit this report. 

(The information was supplied and is on pp. 60-63.) 

Senator Keravver. This 188 million from 1956, is that what you 
gave me? 

Colonel Connerar. 1957. 

Senator Keravver. Is that just the Army alone ? 

Colonel Connerat. That is the Army alone. 

Senator Kerauver. You are reducing that now to 112 million? 

Colonel Connerar. That is the 1958 program. 

Senator Krravuver. The 1958 program, is that it? 

Colonel Connerat. The 1958 request of 112 million for the Army 
alone for conventional ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Your figures back in 1953 of $2.5 billion, that 
was the Army alone? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. Obligational authority. That figure 
also happens to be approximately the same one that you mentioned, 
$2,562,000,000. Mine was 2,567,000,000 for obligational authority. 

Senator Kerauver. So anyway the fact is that in 1953 we were 

roducing ammunition at the rate of $2.5 billion. Then in 1954, 
2,784,000,000 dropping to 556 million, 462 million, 188 million in the 
current year, and now down to 112 million, 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, I think you have got a combination of the 
data that General Engler supplied and I submitted intertwined there. 

If I could read off the figures of the Army request for obligational 
authority, 2,567 million in 1953; 845 million in 1954; 556 million in 
1955; 562 million in 1956; 188 million in 1957; and we have in our 
request 112 million for 1958. 

Mr. Hicens. Now you are talking obligation. 

Colonel Connerat. Request for obligational authority, sir. These 
are the budget figures. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is right. Now, Mr. Chairman, so that we keep 
this straight, these gentlemen down here are talking about expendi- 
tures which usually run considerably ahead of our obligation because 
of prior year carriage. 

Let’s make that distinction. 

Mr. Giutteas. You mean the expenditures run, don’t you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, actually behind? 

Mr. Hiecrns, Yes, that is right. 

Senator Keravuver. General Engler, some of these obligational 
authorities you are talking about represent money that was unspent in 
previous years which was left over and added to the following year. 

Colonel Connerat. I think I can answer that, sir, if I may. With 
regard to these requests the fiscal year 1958 is the first time in my 
understanding since the Korean appropriations were made by Con- 
gress where we for P. and P, that is production and procurement, will 
have to ask for new money to be appropriated by Congress. 
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Senator Kerauver. In other words, some of these previous years 
represent moneys that have been appropriated by Congress which you 
did not use and it was just reappropriated ? 

Colonel Connerat. Congress had already appropriated it, sir, and 
we were asking for the authority to obligate these amounts. The 
money was held by the Bureau of the Budget and apportioned out 
each year until it was gone. 

Senator Kreravver. But now you have run out of money left over, 
and so this does represent new money, the $112 million? 

Colonel Connerat. I think the fact that we will need new appro- 
priations is contained in the President’s budget, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Gentlemen, the basic question is, if it is going 
to take from 3 to 5 years for the new weapons to become effective to 
the point where you might reduce your conventional ammunition by 
25 percent, I sincerely think this tremendous reduction that you are 
making here in the conventional weapons in the light of what we are 
told is the increasing worsening of world conditions and that it does 
deserve reexamination. 

I think that your appraisal of what you are preparing for does 
not coincide with what we are being told in the Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committee by Admiral Radford and others who 
are talking about the worsening world conditions. 

How in the view of that testimony you can reduce your ammunition 
requirement from $2.5 billion to $112 million in this period of time is 
quite a policy question. 

Mr. Hieerns. May I speak to that, sir? 

There have been no expenditures of this ammunition of any kind 
except in practice during this period. From the above figures you can 
see since July 1, 1952, we have had an ammunition program totaling 
$4.7 billion. 

That is a great amount of money, and it has been piled up in our 
mobilization reserves. That is why we reach a position somewhere 
down the road here of a state of readiness where we lay up part of 
this equipment, because there has not been any expenditures against 
these amounts since 1953 or whenever the curtain came down over in 
Korea, and all of this production as evidenced by expenditures has 
been going into reserves. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Higgins, I don’t want to ask you how much 
you have stockpiled, I know that would be classified. But if we had 
an all-out world war, is it clas-ified or can you state how much we have 
stockpiled to carry us in an all-out world war, how long our stock- 
pile would last, of conventional ammunition ? 

Mr. Hicerns. We could not of course name the quantities here, but 
our state of readiness in the mobilization reserves is satisfied on cer- 
tain calibers that are laid up and if it is not satisfied on other calibers, 
on some of which we are still running production. 

Do you want to add to that, General Magruder? 

General Macruper. Of the rounds of ammunition that your com- 
mittee looked into in 1953 and 1954, sir, there are some of those rounds 
in which we have full readiness for general war. 

In other words, our ammunition is sufficient, our stocks are suffi- 
cient to last us until production is able to catch up with the rate of 
consumption. 
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Senator Keraurer. You would have to concede that as of now there 
is a great deal more danger of either stored ammunition or plant 
damage or ammunition in ships being knocked out than there was a 
few years ago? 

Mr. Hieeis. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. You have the submarine menace in getting our 
ammunition to the place where it is to be used, do we not # 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Greater than it was. 

Doesn’t your requirement for conventional ammunition increase as 
you put these hot lines into standby? 

Mr. Hieeins. We do not put them in to standby until we have 
reached that state of readiness where we realize that the input into 
the stockpile should stop. 

Senator Kraruver. Gentlemen, at our next hearing I would like 
to get the details, get these figures about budget requests for ammuni- 
tion, how much was spent, any additional amounts that Congress 
appropriated, all of these figures accurate and clear so that we can 
present them to the public. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I would like to also have a breakdown of the 
time that it took you to get these plants or the Department of the 
Army to put these plants back into operation when they were aban- 
doned or put into standby after World War II, and have some informa- 
tion as to what you would be able to do in putting them back into 
operation at this time if it should happen, and also we will call in 
the next time some representative of the Department of the Navy to 
give us a report of their condition, and I wish you would have informa- 
tion as to how much you do for the Navy, how much they do for you 
in this overall ammunition program. 

Mr. Hicerns. How about the Air Force ? 

Senator Keravuver. And the Air Force also. 

Also the cost of maintaining in standby the piants that you propose 
to close ? 

General CummMincs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. When would it be convenient now for us to—I 
think we should have a 1-day lapse between these hearings to enable 
us to give you time to get this information. 

Mr. Hieatns. Would Friday be satisfactory, sir / 

Senator Keravver. All right, sir. 

Say 10 0’clock Friday ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Ten o’clock will be very fine; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me ask in Secretary Brucker’s letter of Jan- 
uary 29, which was in answer to my letter of the 25th, saying that the 
closing of these 3 plants would be held in abeyance for 30 days; what is 
the meaning of that ? 

The Volunteer ordnance was not supposed to terminate until the end 
of February, I believe. Does that mean you have rescheduled for 30 
days more operation on that plant ? 

General Enocter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hiearns. I think February 283—— 

Senator Kerauver. The Kansas ordnance plant was not scheduled 
to close until the end of June, I believe. 

Mr. Hiearns. That is right. 
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Wabash was the other one. 

Volunteer and Wabash are the two we were going to close. 

Senator Kerauver. Wabash was supposed to close in January ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. January 15. 

General Encier. Wabash was going to close about the end of Feb- 
ruary, sir. They were going to give notice as of the 15th of February. 
That had been extended 1 month. 

Senator Kerauver. So these 2 have been extended in planned opera- 
tions for 1 month ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Then we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Friday. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Friday, February 8, 1957.) 











PROPOSED CLOSING OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED ORDNANCE PLANTS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1957 


Untrtep States SENATE, 
Task Force SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Kefauver, Symington, and 
Flanders) met, pursuant ot recess, at 10:30 a. m., in the caucus room, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver and Flanders. 

Also present: Ben J. Gilleas, special counsel, and Ronald Frieden- 
berg, special counsel. 

Hon. Frank H. Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logis- 
tics) ; Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics; 
Lt. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. Henry 
R. Westphalinger, Director of Procurement, DCS, Logistics; Brig. 
Gen. Jean Engler, Chief, Industrial Division, Office of Chief of Ord- 
nance; Col. William Connerat, Chief, Requirements Division, DCS, 
Logistics; and Reynolds M. Sands, Office of General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Senator Krerauver. The committee will come to order and we will 
start now. 

We opened these hearings on the Proposed Closing of Certain Gov- 
ernment-Owned Ordnance Plants on Tuesday, February 5. We came 
to these hearings with a background of briefing by high Army officials 
in various congressional hearings that appeared reassuring as to our 
war capability. 

For example, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Chief of Research and 
Development for the Army, advised a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, as follows, on May 22, 1956: 

The Department of Army’s programs in missiles and aircraft are intended to 
give it a capability of fighting successfully in any war or police action short of 
war in which our Nation may find itself. 

The Department of the Army’s mission is by its evident readiness at all times 
to be ready to win in a general war. 

At the same time it must, by virtue of its high state of readiness both in 
terms of modernization and mobility, deter small wars or deter any aggressors 
who would attempt to achieve a limited objective through limited military action. 

General Gavin’s testimony was very reassuring. The disclosures 
made to us on the first day of hearings were disquieting and do not 
appear to be compatible with General Gavin’s statements. 
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We were advised— 

(1) That instead of being ready to fight a big war, an all-out 
war, our plans of readiness contemplate only small wars and, 
strange as it may sound, we are thinking in terms of engagements 
smaller than Korea. The Army, says General Magruder, hope 
such a war “will be localized in perhaps one country.” 

(2) Even for a small local war, we could not rely on either 
small nuclear weapons or guided missiles. 

(3) The Army contemplates that nuclear weapon production 
in from 3 to 5 years will permit the reduction of conventional 
weapons by 25 percent. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Army must rely on con- 
ventional weapons for the next 3 to 5 years at least and even ther 
will have its reliance diminished by only 25 percent. 

In the face of this clear fact the Army’s deemphasis of conven- 
tional weapons, especially to the extent that it is affecting ammuni- 
tion production, appears to require reexamination by the Army and 
the continued hearings are expected to throw further light on the 
question. A significant aspect of this deemphasis is that it may not 
altogether reflect the true view of the Army. We have been told, for 
example, that the Army was “talked out of” the purchase of certain 
rounds of ammunition due to budgetary limitations. 

Statements like this and the continually decreasing monetary allow- 
ances along the line, make it clear that additional Government-owned 
ammunition plants are going to be proposed for closing this year. 
We wonder if these proposed closings will be based on the meeting of 
your military requirements or the result of economic restrictions. 

The state of the Army’s preparedness for a lesser war even than 
Korea carries with it the risk that the Army may be called upon to 
fight a large war. It would be dignifying this risk to call it a calcu- 
lated one if it, in fact, is one the Army (and the American people) 
has had thrust upon it by budget limitations. 

Now then, in this proper forum is the time for the Army people to 
present their true account of the Army’s proper needs. 

We believe the American people should be advised of this risk. 

Today we plan to explore several areas and will start with the 
budgetary aspects. 

We are pleased to have with us again today all of you gentlemen 
who were with use before, and we thank you for your cooperation. 

Now, Mr. Higgins, I would like to get pinned down, as definitely as 
we can, the budgetary questions that have been brought out and some 
of them have been left in an uncertain—at an uncertain figure and we 
haven’t been very definite about them. 

I understand that you and your people are not prepared to give us 
the full information about 1953, 1954, and 1955, but that you can give 
us full information about the budget years 1956, 1957, and 1958, is 
that correct ? 

General WesTpHaLincer. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. You don’t want to talk about those previous 
years ? 

General WestrHatincrr. The information will be over shortly, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you have information now about 1956, 1957, 
and 1958? 
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Colonel Connerat. 1956, 1957, 1958, that’s right. 

Mr. Hieerns. Pardon me, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Hieetns. May I ask where the proper place will be in this hear- 
ing to reply to your opening statement? I find we are not in agree- 
ment with several statements you made, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. The proper place is right now, sir. 

Mr. Hiearns. I would just like to very briefly review your paper and 
then call upon my colleagues to fill in. 

I would like to just first make my observations from the documents 
that I have just seen here this morning. 

On page 2, paragraph 2, I made the statement the other day that in 
the guided missiles area, we do not find ourselves in a good stock posi- 
tion. There we were speaking in terms of reference as ‘to the fine stock 
position we are in today with conventional ammunition. 

I think it is well known, the public knows well that guided missiles 
are a new type of weapon. We have certain ones in production today. 
We have other ones in development coming into production and that 
the stock position on these new types of weapons is being improved as 
fast as they are brought into production. 

The reason there is not a good stock position is because they are new 
items and they have been coming into production, let’s say, over the 
last 3 years or so. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the inaccurate statement there, Mr. 
Higgins? 

Mr. Hieerns. Well, I am making the explanation why we are not in 
a good stock position. I want it understood that pertains to new type 
equipment. 

Senator Kerauver. We understand it is new, but what part of that 
statement do you take exception to? 

Mr. Hicerns. I want to make that plain that “do not find us in a 
good stock position,” is out of context with the other testimony, ex- 
plaining these are new items. 

Senator Krravuver. That is exactly what you said in your testimony 
the other day. 

Mr. Hiaatns. Yes, but my testimony accompanied 

Senator Kerauver. A minute ago you said you didn’t agree with 
some statements in the record. Now what is it that is incorrect? 

Mr. Hicetns. There are several through the record I want to dis- 
agree with or clarify. 

Senator Kerauver. What is it you find incorrect, sir? 

Mr. Hicerns. The next item I want to refer to is: 





From the foregoing it is clear that the Army must rely on conventional weapons 
for the next 3 to 5 years at least. 

Well, that isn’t a correct statement. The new weapons are coming 
into production and into stockpile now, are available now. 

Senator Keravuver. That is exactly the statement that General 
Magruder gave us. 

Mr. Hicarns. Well, if it was, then I offer this additional enlighten- 
ment, that as these new items come into production they are helpful to 
the conventional type ammunition. 

Does anyone wish to add anything to that? 

General Macruper. I would like to. 
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Senator Kerauver. General Magruder. 
General Macruper. The implication I intended to convey was that 
_there would be a continuous reduction in the reliance on conventional 
weapons, which I believe would result in diminished requirements of 
conventional ammunition reaching around 25 percent in 3 to 5 years. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, is not the statement exactly what you said, 
General Magruder? 

General Macruper. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator Krrauver. Well listen to this, then. 

Senator KEFAUVER. You are talking about a future war. Does that mean 
a war 3 years from now, 5 years from now? 

When will your other weapon production be caught up so that you can reduce 
conventional weapons by 25 percent? 

Mr. Hieer1ns. What timetable would you put on this? 

General Macruper. I would say in 3 to 5 years. 

Senator KEFAvver. Three to five years you think that conventional weapons 
can be reduced by 25 percent, so that for the time being and for some time in the 
future, you are going to have to rely largely upon conventional weapons in 
actual combat fighting? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is correct. 


Mr. Hicerns. I think that is one of the points we would like to at- 
tempt to clear up this morning. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you take exception to the statement ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. We would like to add a little further testimony now. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, let’s clear it up. 

General Macruper. I would like to clear it up, sir, because I am 
trying to correct an erroneous impression which may have been justi- 
fied as a result of what I said before. I am sure you wish to get what 
is the best statement we can make in the area in which you are in- 
quiring, and accordingly, I would like to state now what implication I 
intended to convey. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, General Magruder. We will be glad 
for you to do so. 

General Macruper. The Army feels that battlefield atomic weapons 
of the types now available and becoming available will reduce our 
requirements for conventional ammunition in a future war in which 
atomics are used. 

Missile units capable of delivering atomic weapons are being used 
to equip atomic support commands already formed and to be formed 
in the future. In addition, artillery and guided-missile units that 
can deliver atomics are already assigned ‘and will continue to be 
assigned to other units of the active Army. 

Senator Keravuver. Just one minute, please. 

We are glad to see Senator Flanders, a member of this committee. 
We appreciate your coming, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianpers. I am sorry there have been so many committee 
meetings that this is my first chance to get here. 

Senator Kreravver. General Magr uder was just making a statement 
about what we will need in future wars in the w ay of ‘conventional 
ammunition. 

You may proceed, General. 

General Macruper. Thank you. 

The Army has initiated a reduction in conventional artillery by 
reducing the amount of such artillery assigned to its new type divi- 
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sions and adding units having an atomic capability. Some reduction 
in our requirements of conventional ammunition is justified now and 
our current estimate is that the reduction may total around 25 percent 
in the next 3 to 5 years. 

The trend toward reduction in requirements for conventional am- 
munition has been taken into consideration in our fiscal year 1958 
appropriation request. 

The funds requested for conventional ammunition in that. appro- 
priation request are only for newly developed rounds or for certain 
rounds in which our readiness level is below the average. 

That, sir, is the impression that I intended to convey, where my 
words may be considered to have expressed a different thought, that 
was my Own poor expression. 

Senator Keravver. I must say, in fairness, that I don’t see that 
what you have just read is particularly different from what you testi- 
fied the other day. 

Is there anything else preliminarily, General Cummings or Mr. 
Higgins. 

General Cumunes. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Flanders, we were going into the de- 

tails of the budget questions for the budget years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

General Macrcper. Senator Kefauver, may I make. some additional 
comments on other parts of your opening statement? 

Senator Krerauver. Yes, indeed, General Magruder. 

General Macruper. With respect to the paragraph which started: 

We were advised that instead of being ready to fight a big war, an all-out 
war, our plans of readiness contemplate only small wars and strange as it may 
sound, we are thinking in terms of engagements smaller than Korea. 

I did not intend to convey such an impression. The impression I 
intended to convey was that we do not have all the ammunition that 
we might require in a general war, if the war is long. 

Furthermore, our preparations are not for a war similar to that 
in Korea. We consider that there have been many changes in our 
equipment since Korea took place and we, therefore, do not feel that 
our ammunition requirements for a small war are necessarily the 
same as they were in Korea 

Mr. Gitieas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Magruder a 
question ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Gituieas. Do you feel, General, that your requirements at the 
present time, based on calculations then for a local war would be 
greater or lesser than the Korean requirements; and expenditures in 
that area ? 

General Macruper. I feel that they would be lesser. 

Mr. Griueas, That the requirements today would be lesser for a 
small war ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitieas. Thank you. 

General Macruprer. May I make one further remark? 

Senator Krerauver. Yes, indeed, General Magruder. 

General Macruper. In the part of the opening statement further 
along where it is stated: 


We have been told, for example, that the Army was “talked out of” the pur- 
chase of certain rounds of ammunition due to budgetary limitations. 
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T would like to correct that impression. 

Mr. Friepenserc. Just a minute; you didn’t make that statement. 

Senator Krrauver. You didn’t make that statement, Colonel Con- 
nerat said that they wanted $147 million, and that they still wanted 
it and that the budget was cut to 112. I didn’t say you made the 
statement. That statement was made by your budget officer, and 
‘none of you took exception to it. 

General Macruper. I believe the impression that we were talked 
out of the purchase of certain rounds of ammunition was not stated 
by Colonel Connerat. 

Senator Kerrauver. Let’s see right now. Those are exactly the 
words he used “talked out of it.” 

I said, “You mean,” speaking to Colonel Connerat, “You mean you 
were talked out of it?” 

He said, “Yes; if you want to put it that way.” 

Mr. Frrepenserc. Here it is. 

Senator Keravuver. If any of you said anything that didn’t agree, 
you didn’t certainly note your dissent. 

Senator Krerauver. In other words, you were talked out of that? 

aeT tn CONNERAT. Yes, sir; you can put it that way. We were talked out 
0 
In other words, who asked you to cut down for budgetary reasons? 


General Cummings, the Colonel here has said that you were talked out of 
a sizable number of millions of dollars you would like to have had. 


My question there, to Colonel Connerat, at first : 


Colonel CoNNERAT. General Cummings was not talked out of this, sir. We 
were talked out of it at high level in the staff than General Cummings from the 
standpoint of what we submitted. 

Senator Krrauver. Who talked who out of it, that is what I want to know. 

Colonel ConNERAT. Let us say our readiness position in this round is such that 
we can afford not to procure that particular round to the extent that we had 
planned on, and still be in a fairly balanced position across-the-board on the 
other items that we are buying. 

Senator Keravuver. Would you like to have it or not? 

Colonel ConNERAT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you need it? 

Colonel ConNERAT. We feel that we needed it, but if we could not have the 
money to buy this particular item, we would then 

Senator Kerauver. Who told you you could not have the money? 

Colonel CoNNERAT. I would say the Department of Defense, sir. 

And then we wound up that with—you were supposed to bring 
here the man who was up there that got talked out of it, and did the 
talking out of it. 

What is it that you take exception to, General Magruder / 

General Macruper. The point I sought to make was s that the Army 
reduced the purchase of certain rounds of ammunition which were 
in our lower priorities, due to budgetary limitations. I am seeking 
to convey the thought that—not that there was not a reduction in our 
ammunition production because of budgetary limitations, but that we 
selected what would be reduced. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, you mean, in other words, the Budget 
Bureau told you that you had to reduce, and you selected what it was 
that you would reduce, is that it? 

General Macrouper. The Department of Defense told us that we had 
a certain reduction in appropriation request to make and we selected 
what item reduction was made. 
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Senator Krravuver. Well, I assume that that is for budgetary rea- 
sons, is it not ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. That you made the reduction for budgetary 
reasons. 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, what is it that you take exception to in 
this statement ? 

Mr. Hicearns. I would just like to add something here that perhaps 
I should have added the other day, Mr. Chairman. 

There is nothing unique in putting together this year’s budget about 
the exercise you have just recited. I have been here in Washington 
now, through the putting together of three budgets. This is a usual 
procedure, it is historical that the Military Departments have always 
asked for more money than they have finally been given. 

If I may use a very down-to- earth illustration, perhaps, it seems to 
me pretty much like my wife going through an A. & P. store or some 
large food store and she has a basket in front of her and if she bought 
ever rything there which she saw, she would have to have 3 or 4 baskets, 
but she finally winds up buying what she finds she really needs, what 
she can afford to buy for the situation at hand. 

Maybe that is a pretty homely illustration, but I think it pretty well 
sets forth the exercise we get into each year, and the point I want to 
make is simply this: That ‘the w orking out of a final figure that is an 
agreed upon budget between all concerned is not unique to this year, 
it is an exercise we get into each year. 

Senator Keravver. Well, it is not customary to cut the ammuni- 
tion request by almost one-half, is it, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hicerns. Whatever the figure turned out to be was the one I 
would take as finally agreed upon by the gentleman putting it forth. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, let’s get this clear. First it was $202 
million for fiseal 1958, and then got down to one-hundred-and-eighty- 
odd million dollars, and that got down to $147 million, and then, 
finally, it wound up about $112 million. 

Mr. Hicerns. Let’s have that reexplained here for the record. I 
think General Cummings—w as it you the other day who explained 
the steps taken there, and why ? 

General Cumines. I make the specific answer with reference to 
$202 million, and had stated that was not a figure directly in the budget 
and had asked Colonel Connerat, who had handled the actual budget 
figures, to pick it up. He picked it up at a figure I do not recall, ex- 
actly, a hundred and eighty something. 

Senator Krrauver. Well. your first talks with the Department of 
Defense were abcut $202 million for fiscal 1958, isn’t that correct ? 

General Cummtines. I cannot state that, sir. My discussion at a 
period of time last year, at General Magruder’s office, was in the area 
of $202 million. 

Senator Keravuver. And then you asked the Department of De- 
fense for $182 million, and then it got down to $147 million and finally, 
for budgetary reasons, it was cut stein $147 million to $112 million, 
isn’t that r ight, General Cummings 

Mr. Hicarns. Do you have something further on this, General ? 

General WestrHALINnGeER. I don’t have anything further on this, 
Mr. Secretary. 
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Senator Kefauver, may I state that even in combat, and I was Chief 
of the Logistics Planning Section for General MacArthur during 
World War II, that there were occasions when we did not have the 
shipping, when we could only take a certain amount of cargo, we 
wanted more and we frequently reduced ammunition because it did not 
have a sufficiently high priority. 

Now, that is what we are saying here on the conventional ammuni- 
tion. It does not have sufficiently high priority. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, sir, I am not a military man, but I sat in 
on the hearings with Senator Margaret Chase Smith and General Van 
Fleet and General Ford and everybody stated that ammunition has 
the very highest priority and it was the shortage of ammunition that 
was deterring the fighting in Korea, or threatening to—— 

General WesteHaLincer. Senator Kefauver, I spent Christmas week 
rereading this investigation, the Smith investigation, and I think it 
states there that the troops were never short of ammunition in the 
frontlines. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; but the ammunition reserve supply was 
dangerously low, such that there were restrictions on firing; it was 
rationed, ammunition was rationed, wasn’t it? 

General WesteHatincer. That’s correct. It was also rationed dur- 
ing World War II simply because we did not get the ammunition to 
them. I have seen Caribou pack trains carrying ammunition to the 
guns, and that is a very poor way of transport. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Flanders has a question. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I also listened 
to that testimony of General Van Fleet and it is my distinct impression 
of those hearings at the time, and since, that the fundamental thing 
in that situation was the political policy with relation to the Korean 
war. Our Army there was told to fight but not to win, and I got the 
dsitinct impression that one of the means of keeping them from win- 
ning was not having ammunition running out of their ears. 

Now, that is the impression I got from those hearings. 

Mr. Hieerns. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of Senator Flanders, I 
would like to mention to him what I put in the record here the other 
day, that one of the great bulwarks we have today in backing up the 
ammunition supply for this fine Army of ours is the fact that we have 
plants in standby, ready to go whenever they are needed, whereas it 
was the policy of this Government, after World War IT, to pull our 
munition-making ability apart in this country and dispose of plants 
and machine tools. When we got into the Korean flap, we had to 
start from scratch. We didn’t have the ability we have today to take 
care of ourselves, industrially, and that is the big difference. 

Senator Fianpers. I was going to make inquiry at a later point as 
to these plants now being chopped down. Are they being kept in 
operating order? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir, they are in very excellent order. 

Senator Fianpers. That is a very important part in the discussion. 

Mr. Higerns. It has been brought out previously, Senator Flanders, 
that our ability to produce ammunition in this country today is in 
excellent shape due to this fine standby program we have that has been 
fully supported fiscally and industrially in every way so that we are 
in excellent shape to go back into production whenever we need to. 

The tools, the plants, the know-how, are all preserved. 
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Senator Kerauver. I think it would be well at this point to put in 
the record, beginning on page 15, the conclusions of the Smith com- 
mittee. This is the interim report on Senate Resolution 86 in the 83d 
Congress. 

The first conclusion was that— 


There were vast stocks of most all types of ammunition on hand at the out- 
break of the Korean War. In 2 years, however, the bulk of ammunition fur- 


nished to our troops in the field were supplied out of World War II stocks, 
seriously depleting those stocks. 


And then, No. 7, as the result of the ammunition shortage: 


A. The mission of the United Nations forces in Korea was circumscribed. 

B. There was definite and adverse effect on the United States military 
operations. 

©. There was a needless loss of American lives. 

8. The shortage of ammunition is not in any way traceable to lack of funds. 
The record reflects that the Congress was fully responsive to all budgetary re- 


quests for ammunition and that the Army consistently failed to spend money 
which was available. 


These conclusions speak for themselves and they will be printed at 
this point in the record. 
CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the investigation conducted by this subcommittee, evidence has 
been collected which establishes the fact that there has been a continuing shortage 
of ammunition during the entire period of the Korean war. It is absolutely clear 
that at some time or other the following important items were in short supply: the 
4.2-inch mortar, the 60-millimeter mortar, the 81l-millimeter mortar, the 105- 
millimeter howitzer, the 155-millimeter howitzer, and the hand grenade. On the 
basis of the evidence, the subcommittee concludes that— 

(1) There were vast stocks of most all types of ammunition on hand at 
the outbreak of the Korean war. For 2 years, however, the bulk of the 
ammunition furnished to our troops in the field was supplied out of World 
War II stocks, seriously depleting these stocks. 

2) It is evident that it was the firm policy of the United States to run the 
Korean war without disrupting the civilian economy. 

(3) From the beginning of the Korean war, the policy was established 
which forced the planners to assume that the war would be over on different 
specific dates stated in the assumptions. Beginning with September 27, 1950, 
the procurement agencies were directed to proceed on the assumption that 
the war would be ended July 1, 1951. From then on, even after the Chinese 
Communists entered the war, the same policy of fixing specific dates for the 
termination of the war continued for more than 2 years. 

(4) In attempting to trace the accounting and budgetary procedures for 
the procurement of ammunition, it becomes apparent that the budgetary 
structure of the Department of Defense and the Department of the Army 
is in an intolerable state. It is evident that the accounting and budgetary 
procedures are not functioning in the manner intended under title IV of the 
Unification Act. This was shockingly disclosed in many areas but partic- 
ularly in the conflict between the Comptroller of the Department of Defense, 
Mr. McNeil, and the Comptroller of the Department of the Army, General 
Decker. 

(5) The procurement system under the Ordnance Department of the armed 
services indicated unconscionable inefficiency, waste, and unbelievable red- 
tape. The testimony of Mr. McNeil, Comptroller of the armed services, 
showed that some papers for procurement traveled over 10,000 miles to some 
34 units and over 154 desks before a contract was let. The testimony showed 
this result: That after an appropriation had been signed by the President, a 
month elapsed before the fund was allocated, an average of 5 months before a 
contract was let, and another 18 months before the first deliveries were made, 
making 24 months in all as the average period between the passage of an 
appropriation and the deliveries of ammunition. 

(6) It is incontrovertible that as a result of shortages, ammunition of many 
types had to be rationed to the troops on the battlefield. 
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(7) Asa result of the ammunition shortage: 

(a) The mission of the United Nations’ forces in Korea was circum- 
scribed ; 

(b) There was a definite and adverse effect on United States military 
operations ; 

(c) There was a needless loss of American lives. 

(8) The shortage of ammunition is not in any way traceable to a lack of 
funds. The record reflects that the Congress was fully responsive to all 
budgetary requests for ammunition, and that the Army consistently failed 
to spend the money which was available. 

(9) It is difficult to pinpoint the responsibility for the situation. The 
President, the State Department, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
the Army, the National Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff mis- 
calculated the aggressive designs of international communism. They did not 
provide the necessary guidance for the military planners. Neither did they 
take effective action to correct the situation when it became obvious to all 
parties involved. Neither G—4 of the Army, nor the Ordnance Department, 
whose duty it was to secure necessary production, discharged its responsibil- 
ities in a creditable fashion. Then, when the procurement of items was 
turned over to the Ordnance Department, the same incomprehensible ineffi- 
ciency occurred in effecting reasonably prompt deliveries. The tragic situa- 
tion resulting came from a combination of errors and ineffectve adminis- 
tration which involved practically everyone in whom official responsibility 
has been vested. 

(10) The committee concludes that there was a lack of coordination be- 
tween the civilian chiefs of the armed services and the military 
leaders including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Former Secretary of 
Defense Lovett testified that he first heard of the shortage of ammunition 
by rumor, the former Secretary of the Army Pace testified along similar lines, 
while there was an admission on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
no direct reports were made to the Secretary of Defense as to the reports of 
ammunition shortages which came to the Joint Chiefs. As the administrative 
control of the armed services is under the Secretary of Defense, the commit- 
tee regards such actions as in conflict with the fundamental principle that the 
administration of the armed services should rest in the hands of civilians, 
as provided by law, and in the persons of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the Army, of Navy, and Air Force. 

(11) A calm and objective analysis of the testimony which has been 
presented before this subcommittee can lead only to the conclusion that this 
is a tragic episode which has been extremely costly to the American people. 
A repetition of this type of miscalculation and inability to plan for the 
defense and security of the United States could result in catastrophe for 


this Nation. 

Senator Kerauver. I think it also should be stated that, reflecting 
the testimony in the Smith hearings on page 5, of the second report 
of the subcommittee : 

The Army estimates that in order to properly maintain our ammunition produc- 
tion facility on an active standby basis capable of production within 120 days 
after their reactivation, it will cost the Government an estimated $175 million a 
year, or 21%4 percent of the original cost of the production facilities. 

That, of course, was August 10, 1953. 

Is there anything else about this before we get started ? 

Mr. Hicetns. General Magruder ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, General Magruder. 

General Macruprer. May I ask about, also having in the record, that 
you place the conclusion given in the final report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee No. 2, from which you have just read ? 

Senator Krravuver. Yes, indeed, you mean of the Smith committee ? 

General Maaruper. Yes. 
Senator Kerauver. Yes, indeed. 
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General Maaruper. I will read it. 


The ammunition situation was vastly improved in the past 2 years since the 
committee undertook its investigation. This improvement is particularly note- 
worthy among the United States troops on a Worldwide basis. The ammunition 
stocks of our allies remain in an unsatisfactory position due in part to the failure 
of the offshore procurement program to measure up to expectations. 

Senator Krerauver. That is not the conclusion you are reading, is it, 
you are just reading on page 7 

General Macruper. I am reading on page 4 of what I have as the 
final report of the Preparedness Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee 
on Armed Services, United States Senate, sir, dated December 28, 1954. 

Senator Kerauver. I beg your pardon. I had the second report, 
and you have the last one. 

The conclusions you have read are the last ones there. 

General Macruper. May I also indicate, sir, that with respect to 
General Gavin’s statement, to which you refer in the opening state- 
ment 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, sir. 

General Macruper. That I did not intend to imply that we were 
not to win or fight a big war. I intended to indicate that in everything 
we might conceivably require, and specifically in the case of conven- 
tional ammunition, we did not have all the stock that would carry us 
through until production might catch up with consumption in a long 
war. 

This I do not believe would affect the outcome. What we are trying 
to do, Mr. Chairman, is prepare to win a future war rather than be as 
ready as it would have perhaps once been desirable to be to win a 
past war. 

Senator Keravver. Anything else, sir? 

Mr. Hicerys. I have one other comment, Mr. Chairman, please. 
That is, at the bottom of page 2 we have been told, for example, that 
the Army was talked out of the purchase of certain rounds of am- 
munition due to the budgetary limitations. 

Statements like these will continually decrease monetary allowances 
along the line. It is to that part I am addressing myself. Make it 
clear that additional Government-owned ammunition plants are going 
to be proposed for closing this year. 

I think we need to examine the background of what motivated this 
sort of action. Since the guns have been silent, thank heavens, and 
the United States, not being in war anywhere in the world, we have 
expended $4,700 million for conventional-type ammunition. This is 
in stock, on the shelf, in what is known as our mobilization reserves. 
It is, of course, with this kind of reserves, for insurance that we take 
the action of closing some of these plants. Our mobilization reserve 
is reasonably adequate. If it is not, we still keep the items in pro- 
duction, such as the several rounds we still have operating in this 
country. 

Senator Krravuver. Your mobilization reserve is satisfied. Is that 
the minimum or maximum mobilization reserve? Is that for a little 
war ora big war? 

Mr. Hicerns. It is for a plan that General Magruder will speak to 
you about. Our mobilization reserves are reasonably adequate con- 
sidering those items we have in production today. 
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General Macruper. We are seeking to continue production on 
rounds which are of particular importance and of which our mobiliza- 
tion reserve level for a large war is below the average. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Higgins and General Magruder, I am just 
curious. We are glad to have the explanations and corrections, but 
what has happened since the hearing the other day? At the hearing 
the other day you gentlemen came here and very frankly stated about 
the reduction, about what kind of preparation you were making, and 
about the fact that you first talked about $202 million and got down 
to one hundred and eighty-odd million dollars, and then 147 and 112 
million dollars. 

What has happened since the other day ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Nothing has happened; we are just trying to clear the 
air, that is all. 

Senator Krerauver. But in your testimony today, you attempt to 
put different shades on your meaning all the way through. 

Mr. Hieatns. No. Iam simply trying to explain further our plan, 
our program. And you keep referring to the $202 million. That was 
explained for the record the other day, and I would like to ask it to 
be reexplained at this time. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean, has there been a consultation with 
higher officials, with the Chiefs of Staff, or just what has happened 
since the other day ? 

Mr. Hieerns. No, sir 

Senator Keravuver. Genera] Magruder testified very frankly and 
fully about the kind of preparation that we are ready for. We have 
it here in plain words. I am just trying to figure what has occurred 
since then. 

General Macruper. May I speak? 

Senator Krravver. Yes, General Magruder. 

General Macruper. When I read my own testimony, I felt that I 
had conveyed a number of incorrect impressions. I wish to frankly 
admit that in seeking to answer the questions of the chairman and the 
other members of the committee quickly, I gave impressions that I 
should not have given. 

These matters of which we are talking are matters which are com- 
plicated, both in the statistics and in the judgment factor, and it is 
difficult for us to answer questions from our own knowledge without 
having the advice of all the other individuals who may have taken 
part in the development of whatever is the proper answer. 

It was, then, largely my own concern to feel that I should correct 
impressions which I personally felt were incorrect in my initial 
testimony. 

It is true that the statement which I read during an earlier part 
of my testimony, which starts— 

“The Army feels that battlefield atomic weapons of the types now available 


and becoming available will reduce our requirements for conventional ammuni- 
tion in a future war in which atomics are used— 





and continues until the sentence: 


The funds requested for conventional ammunition in that appropriation request 
are only for newly developed rounds or for certain rounds in which our readiness 
level is below the average. 

It is true that this is a statement which I developed with the assist- 
ance of the interested staff agencies of the Army so that I could give 
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you a correct impression where I felt, upon reading my testimony, I 
had given you an incorrect impression. 

Senator Krravuver. We are very glad to have that frank answer. 

Do you feel the same way, Mr. Higgins, that after reading your 
testimony you gave us some wrong impressions ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes,I do. I think when you sit down with a subject 
as broad as this is, one may be given to snap judgment here, there, 
and yonder. I[ think it is pretty ‘much like writing a letter. A good 
many times you write a letter that comes in for signature and you 
read it over a second time and you change it because you find you 
have not said exactly what you intended to say. 

I think that is true in these cases. As I said in my opening state- 
ment, this is a very, very complex subject. I think I used the state- 
ment, “You need the wisdom of Solomon sometimes to know what 
to do.” 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, Mr. Higgins, we had assumed that 
you had gone over the matter thoroughly because you came in with 
2 prepared statement at the first hear ing the other day. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is correct, but when we get questions thrown at 
us from all corners and all quarters here, as I say, this is a subject that 
gets very, very complex. Remember, the real assets of the Army today 
equal the combined assets of United States Steel, General Motors, 
and Bell Telephone. That is the kind of business we are called upon 
to conduct here, and it is a pretty complex, big affair. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Higgins, General Magruder, when can a 
Senate committee feel that it is getting the thoughtful, correct answers 
that are not going to be revised or not going—I mean, when do we 
know that we are getting just what you really want to say? I mean, 
can we be sure of that today ? 

General Macruper. I would rather say, sir, that on complex subjects 
the best answer will always come if we may take a question, go back 
and study it thoroughly in consultation with all the staff that has 
responsibilities and information in the area, and bring you back a 
carefully prepared written statement. 

Senator Kzrauver. We will have a hard time getting on with our 
committee hearings if we ask a question and wait for that procedure 
on each answer. 

General Macruper. I will accept that that is difficult, and, Mr. 
Chairman, I merely say that hardly anyone has the breadth and de- 
tailed knowledge to answer correctly and immediately many of the 
difficult questions that we are asked. 

Senator Kerauver. The questions that were asked were asked by 
Senator Symington and myself, and, reading over the transcript, they 
all seem to be clear, plain questions. We got fairly clear, plain an- 
swers. But, in any event, you have now consulted with others with 
some interest in this and who know something about it; is that correct ? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krravver. What kind of consultations have there been by 
you and Mr. Higgins since we were here last ? 

General Macruper. We have consulted with many of the more re- 
sponsible officers and civilians in the Department to be sure that our 
corrective statement, particularly the one that I referred to before, 
actually answers the sense of the questions that you were asking. In 
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other words, this is the best answer we can give to cover the area 
into which you were inquiring. 

Senater Keravuver. Is it classified, or am I authorized to ask who 
these more responsible officers are that you conferred with, or civilians ? 

Mr. Sanps. You are not asking for names, are you, sir ? 

Senator Keravuver. I am asking for names. Mr. Sands, as the rec- 
ord shows, is the General Counsel for the Army ? 

Mr. Sanps. Assistant General Counsel, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Assistant General Counsel. But I just want to 
know whether you have been conferring with whoever handles the 
budget in the Department of Defense, whether you have been con- 
ferring with somebody in the Budget Bureau. 

I had understood General Cummings was the head of the Ordnance 
Department, and I understood General Magruder was the head of 
the logistics—pretty high-ranking people—and Mr. Higgins is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics. 

I am just wondering who it is who 1s above you gentlemen. 

Mr. Hicerns. I will be perfectly glad to try and answer your ques- 
tion, Senator. Certainly, on any of the hearings we have over on the 
Hill here, after the transcript is ready, we go back and with our 
staff we sit around, we explore what we said, we try and get ourselves 
ready for what we expect you may say today, and fairly take advan- 
tage of our staff people in our homework to do a better job. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, specifically, General Magruder, did you 
confer with the budget people in the Department of Defense? 

General Macruper. I did not. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hiaerns. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, just what type of people was it you re- 
ferred to that were higher than you, General Magruder; these higher 
officers and high responsibility that you refer to? 

General Macruper. Upon return to the Department of the Army, 
I reported to General Palmer, Vice Chief of Staff. Later I discussed 
the matter with General Taylor, the Chief of Staff. If you are in- 

uiring with respect to the statement that I made in seeking- to 
clarify the impression I felt I had given in the previous testimony, 
that statement was not dictated or influenced by either of those two 
officers. I submitted the statement to General Taylor after I had 
completed it. Hedid not change it. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean your original statement ¢ 

General Macruper. I mean the statement that I have referred to 
before, the one starting: 


The Army feels that battlefield atomic weapons * * *. 


Senator Keravuver. That statement you brought in this morning? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. But who suggested to you that you bring in 
another statement, that you change the emphasis on your testimony 
of the other day ? 

General Macruper. This is the result of my feeling that I had given 
an incorrect impression, and also the fact that, when news releases came 
out, General Taylor, who was testifying before the Appropriations 
Committee, was asked to comment. He said that he would prefer not 
to comment at the time; that he would prefer, having et only the 
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press release, to discuss with me what I had said and to have me pre- 
pared to give a statement to the Appropriations Committee in clarifica- 
tion of the press release. 

This statement, then, that I have referred to frequently before, was 
one I prepared to serve both purposes: To correct the impression that 
I felt I had given to you and also to present to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, so that it would answer the question asked of General 
Taylor. 

It was, therefore, certainly proper and desirable that I present this 
statement to General Taylor before giving it, both to you to elarify 
what I felt was an incorrect impression and also to the Appropriations 
Subcommitee in answer to a question asked of General Talyor. 

Senator Krnrauver. Was there anything to the idea in a conversation 
with General Taylor and Genreal ‘Palmer about the suggestion you 
may have made, that the testimony of you gentlemen showed that there 
had been some cuts in ammunition for budgetary reasons and that 
they thought you better clarify that ? 

General Macruper. No one has made such an indication to me, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now, are we in position now to get started 
on these budgetary problems? Who can give us the figures? First, 
gentlemen, what are the amounts of moneys the Department of the 
Army requested of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget in the production and procurement area, breaking out the 
amount of money in this area requested for conventional ammunition— 
and you wanted to talk about 1956, 1957, and 1958? 

General WesTrHALIncer. Senator Kefauver: you now have full in- 
formation that your staff requested, going back to fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Kerauver. You do have full information ? 

General WesteHaLiIncer. Your staff has it. We furnished it. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have it, also? 

General WestPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s start with 195 3, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 
1958—the amount of money requested by the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget for breaking out ammunition out of 
your production and procurement. You have further stressed these 
estimates? Is that what you have just given the staff ? 

General WesTPHALINGER. You got three sets of papers, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. We have not had time to review it, you have 
just given it to us. 

This is dated February 7, 1957, data on budget estimates, procure- 
ment and production appropriations, 1953 through 1958. Is that what 
you refer to? 

Colonel Connrrat. That is one of the sheets, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. Then the next sheet is Department of the Army 
data on amounts requested of OSD-BOB and Congress. 

Colonel Connerat. That is the second one. 

Senator Krrauver. Now, let’s make sure, is any of this classified ? 
You gentlemen do not testify about anything that is classified here. 
We do not want you to. 

Colonel Connerar. It is unclassified. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you have copies of these that we can pass 
around to the press? We can save a lot of time just by putting it in 
the record and asking you about it. A good many copies? We only 
have one copy here. We need about three copies. 
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See if you can get some for the press, and we can save time. 

Mr. Hieerns. I would like to say for the Army, I notice this is mime- 
ographed, and we will have them here very shortly. If you need any 
more, we will have them. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire about some of 
these initials? I do not earry such things regularly in mind. 

DA, Department of the Army. OSD, what is that? 

General WesteHaincer. Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Fianpers. Total P&P? 

Senator Kerauver. Procurement and Production. 

Senator Fuanpers. And BOB? 

General WrEsTPHALINGER. Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Fianpers. I am glad to get those things clear. I have been 
completely at sea without them. 

Senator Kerauver. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 
enator Kerauver. Now, the first page, which is made part of the 
record, is an explanation of ‘what follows: 

( Inserted below. ) 

Senator Krrauver. The next page, which will be printed in the 
record, seems to have budget requests for ammunition submitted to 
Congress, apportionment requests. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Data on budget estimates procurement and production appropriation, fiscal years 
1953 through 1958 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 

















Initial Army budget request to Depart- 


ment of Defense, total...........---- : 7, 950 2, 743 3, 427 3, 050 2, 000 2, 480 
DOP TNS isthe Shanks (7, 950) (2, 379) (3, 053) (2, 250) (1, 250) (2, 180) 
For other customers. --~- (@) (364) (374) (800) (750) (300) 
Ordnance ammunition and “ guided 
peeRit hii ccecetcs. «dete -40665 (3, 153) (1, 572) (1, 686) (1, 547) (1, 463) (994) 
Ordnance ammunition...-._...---].--.-..-]----.--- See un a (1, 272) (603) (327) 
Guided missiles-. JGR SG ooh ade cares e (275) (860) (667) 
Congressional budget submission, ‘total... 4, 254 3, 759 2, 500 2, 500 1, 865 1, 544 
Por AMF... 5. ccc PAS (3, 685) (3, 395) (1, 950) (1, 500) (1, 365) (1, 394) 
Ree other postemem ba Raita italic ea (669) (364) (550) (2,000) (500) 7 50) 
rdnance ammunition-........-....-- « < ” 919) (443) 182) 
Guided missiles................--....- (2, 982)}  (2,.507)) (1, 090) { (209) (861) (668) 
Ordnance ammunition ( amar - we (2, 567) (845) (556) (462) (188) (112) 
ees requested, total gute 4, 964 2, 661 3, 129 2, 787 2, 329 (2) 
PO NG Oi ack cnet deetigi nd eccttarenps he (3, 287) (585) (1, 950) (1, 500) (1, 386) () 
For other customers. ---- : (569) (364) (550) (1, 000) (720) (2) 
a prior year program carryover-.- <b (1, 108) (1, 712) (629) (287) (223) 
rdnance ammunition_-_-_-_------ . R (916) (431) : 
Guided missiles..............--- oe * (3, 090)| * (1, 612) (925) { (347) (880) es 
Apportionment received. ------ = 4, 909 1, 500 2, 844 1, 928 1, 781 





1 Not available. 
2 Bill pending before Congress. 
3 Estimated. 
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obligations, expenditures, and reimbursements for 


ammunition and guided missiles and total procurement and production, Army, 


fiscal years 1953-57 


Apportionment, procurement, 
and production, Army 
Reapportionment, precurement 


and production, Army. - 
Pe iacsn isin ve 
Obligations,” procurement and | 
production, Army 
Ammunition and guided mis- | 


Rts cin 
Expenditures, procurement and 
production, Army 
Ammunition and guided 
siles_ 


Reimbursements, 
and production, Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

MDAP._. 

OUT. caacus 

guided 

siles__- 


Pe cansucdseacncs 
Ce) ee 
DE atkionenes 
SI is x tats econ 


91115—57——-5 


mis- | 





Fiscal year Fiseal year 


| 
Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 


|(Dee. 31, 1956) 














}1, 684, 393, 108 (5, 326, 315, 102 





procurement | 





|3, 694, 019, 868 





|2, 348, 794, 498 


=e 
| 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | Fiseal year 
oa 1957 
$386, 000, 000 |$1,500,000,000 |$2,383,000,000 |$1,630,000,000 $1, 100, 000, 000 
\4, 522, 689, 941 | 0 | 461,000,000 | 298,000,000 | 681, 000, 000 
4, 908, 3, 689, 941 i 500, 000, 000 2, 844, 000, 000 I, 928, 000, 000 1, 3B, 000, 000 
= | ae _— | gee 
—— ——— = = - 
i 489, 951, 423 23 516, 859, 277 |2, 225, 125, 650 |1, 617, 774, 650 541, 365, 224 
2, 613, 018, 682 319, 621,850 | 710,620,567 | 472,076,527 | 108, 025, 331 


926, 108, 389 














mis- | 
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_ 305, 650, 528 |2, 322, 809, 672 |1, 326, 450, 836 |1, 223, 396,917 | 300, 350, 211 

1, 098, 081, 088 | 919, 150, 796 |1, 065, 398,030 | 756, 204, 732 165, 787, 909 
13, 469,518 | 18,954,441 | 40,101,793 | 124, 988, 147 83, 031, 200 
| 7,065, 004 11, 729,361 | 13,197,985 | 132,710,922 | 52, 626, 352 
1, 049, 365, 020 659, 844, 749 953, 281,805 | 434, 788,778 | 20, 304, 677 
| 23, 181, 546 | 228, 622,245 | 58,816,447 | 63, 716, 885 9, 825, 680 

} | 

107, 375, 167 | 321, 263,936 | 227,936,701 | 443,906,092 | 140, 248, 620 

|  §, 471, 722 | 5, 671, 511 16, 783, 026 73, 697, 840 
732,654 | 4, 630, 640 3, 218, 433 47, 231, 329 
| 95,739,025 | 108,467,727 | 180, 128, 019 | 11, 641, 920 
| 5, 4311, 766 | 7, 677, 531 


202, 494, 058 | 27, 807 
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Data on amounts requested for procurement of ammunition and guided missiles, 
fiscal years 1953-58 








Requested by President’s Approved by 
| Secretary of budget Congress 
the Army 


hie ne i Misi ts ie 1 


SE. EA ) 1 $8, 152, 800, 000 | $2, 931, 651,000 | $2, 597, 791, 000 


Fiscal year 19538, total. 














Direct obligations_-- 53> ere ; _.| 13, 152, 800, “000 F 558, 561, 000 | 2,224, 701, ‘000 
Reimbursable obligations abe secbh 3 pase () "37 3, 090, 000, 373, 090, 000 
Fiscal year 1954, total. _____- f 200 1) wel 686, 000 7 2, 506, 038, 214 | “2 406, 038, 214 
Direct obligations | 1, 527, 686, 000 2, 443, 534, 144 2, 343, 534, 144 
Reimbursable obligations . S oekeed 44, 000, 000 | 62, 504, 070 62, 504, 07 0 
Fiseal year 1955, tota]...........-..-- ware 1, 686, 046, 856 | 1,090,000, 000 | 1, 090, 000, 000 
Direct obligations__. 1, 619, 446, 856 990, 000, 000 990, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 66, 600, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Fisca] year 1956, total 1, 546, 952, 000 l, 128, 230, 000 | 4 128, 230, 000 
Direct obligations... dal} 1, 106, 952, 000 | 78, 230, 000 | 578, 230, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 440, 000, 000 | an 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, total 1 602, 000, 000 1 444, 500, 000 - 1 444, 500, 000 
Direct obligations. 1 302, 000,000 | 1 119,500,000 | 1 119, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 300, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 | 325, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1958, total i 326, 708,000 | | 183, 307,000 | (3) 
Direct obligations 1 183, 557, 000 1 113, 307, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 143, 151, 000 70, 000, 000 | (3) 


! Ammunition only 
2 Not available. 
3 Bill pending before Congress. 


Senator Krravver. What does apportionment requested— requested 
of whom? Is that requested of the Bureau of the Budget or requested 
of the Department of Defense 4 

Mr. LaCrosse. Requested of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Kerauver. Please, sir, state your name. 

Mr. LaCrosse. H, T. LaCrosse, Deputy Director, Army Budget. 


Senator Kerauver. You are Mr. McNeil’s assistant ? 
Mr. LaCrosse. No, sir. 


Senator Keracver. Oh, the Army budget, that is right. H. T. 
LaCrosse ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravver. What did you say this apportionment request 
means 4 

Mr. LaCrossr. The usual channel, Mr. Chairman, is to go to the 
Secretary of Defense, and then they recommond to the Burean of the 
Budget. The Bureau of the Budget takes action without any co- 
oper. ation or assistance from the Defense Department. They are the 
final approving authority of the apportionment request. 

Senator Ker. Auver. Then rae request for apportionment is made by 
the Defense Department. I suppose it is made by the Army to the 
Defense Department and by the Defense Department to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget takes final action; is that it? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is correct. 

Senator Krrauver. Then the apportionment received below that 
means what the Bureau of the Budget allowed ? 

Mr. LaCrossr. That is correct, exactly. 
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Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I ama little at sea. 

“Congresional Budget Submission”: What does that mean as com- 
pared with the apportionment requested and apportionment received ? 

t seems to be prior to the figures below. “Congressional Budget Sub- 
mission” : Does that mean submitted to Congress ? 

Mr. LaCrossz. That is the President’s budget, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianpers. Let me get this thing in order. 

“Budget Request”, that issimple. Does this mean that you submit a 
budget to the Congress before it goes through these later steps of 
apportionment request and apportionment received ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. The first step, Senator Flanders, is to the Office of 
penn of Defense, then the Bureau of the Budget, then to Congress, 
then 

Senator Fianpers. But Congress comes right after—this, then, is 
not in regular order. 

Mr. LaCrossz. Yes, it is, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Fianpers. Let’s start over again. 

Will you excuse me, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, indeed, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianpers. I do not get the sequence. 

Mr. LaCrossz. The top section is to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Senator Franpers. The top one? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Total Army budget request to DOD—Department 
of Defense. 

Senator Franpers. Yes. All right. What do you do next? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Then it goes to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Fianpers. But that is not the order given here. The next 
one is congressional budget submission. 

Mr. LaCrossz. The amounts, if I may say, are exactly the same for 
both agencies. They have been conducting joint reviews, now, for 
7 or 8 years. So we, in this particular statement, have eliminated the 
amount that is actually sent to the Bureau of the Budget. But, if 
you will note, the congressional submission is the President’s budget. 

That, in effect, is what the Bureau of the Budget recommended to 
the Congress. 

Senator FLanpers. So there is omitted in there what the Bureau of 
the Budget decides shall go into the President’s budget request. Or 
is it the same? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Senator Flanders, that is exactly the same. 

Senator Fianpvers. All right. Now, then, why isn’t it all over? 
What does it mean when you come down here to apportionment re- 
quested? Is that after Congress has acted ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 

Senator Fianpers. All right, now. My mind, sir, has cleared up. 
I feel much better. 

That is after Congress has acted. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, after Congress has acted, what kind of 
apportionment does take place? Ido not understand that. I thought 
Congress appropriated specifically for these various things, and you 
mean that there is some further dividing up, or just what do you 
mean, Mr. LaCrosse? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Mr. Chairman, we go through almost the same re- 
view after Congress has appropriated money, before we get the ap- 
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portionment. There are changes in time, of course, from early in 
January until the 15th of June, which precedes the fiscal year by 2 
weeks. 

During that pepe we have to appear before the Bureau of the 
Budget and defend our request for apportionment in the same man- 
ner we defended the estimates earlier in the year, which is back in 
October-November of the previous year. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, then, when the request comes up here 
from the Bureau of the Budget to Congress and Congress acts, it has 
always been my impression that the appropriation bills broke down 
the amounts for various activities. Do you mean, then, there is a 
further super decision on the amount that the various activities will 
receive by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 

May I call your attention to—— 

Senator Kerauver. I just want to say that I know in some funds 
leeway is given for shifting from one to another to a certain percentage, 
but I have never heard or known that the Bureau of the Budget was 
taking what Congress appropriated and reapportioning it as it 
decided. 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is exactly the procedure, and it has been in 
vogue for a number of years. It is what they call 

Senator Kerauver. You mean, in other words, if Congress appro- 
priates, say a billion dollars for conventional amunition, that between 
the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget that may 
be cut down to $500,000 reapportioned in some other way ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is possible. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Flanders, did you ever know that? 

Senator Fianpers. That is news to me. But I would suppose it 
would have to pass the scrutiny of the General Accounting Office. And 
on what basis do they agree to the reapportionment? Does this reap- 
portionment—is it submitted, or when the funds are spent, are they ac- 
counted for to the General Accounting Office ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is true. 

Senator FLanpers. The General Accounting Office is satisfied with 
a reapportionment ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. They have no participation in the reapportionment 
action. That is strictly the Budget Bureau that handles the appor- 
tionment and reapportionment action. And that goes on throughout 
the year; it does not stop at the beginning of the year. 

Senator Franpers. The point that is raised by the chairman and in 
which I am still interested, in the first column, fiscal year 1953, there 
is submitted to the Congress a budget of $4,254 million. 

What did Congress actually appropriate? They appropriated 
$4,254 million; is that correct ? 

I am looking at that fiscal year 1953. In other words, Congress 
appropriated what is being apportioned 

Mr. LaCrossr. Senator Flanders, if I may, if I could refer you 
to this table that is on legal-size paper, it gives you more continuity 
and sequence than you have in this condensed table. If I may refer 
you to that table, I believe we can explain it in proper sequence. 

Senator Fianpers. Shall we proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Krravuver. Well, there are one or two things here I think 
we ought to get at. 
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Senator Fianpvers. Take any column, but I want to understand. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s take fiscal year 1957. That is the fiscal 
year ending shortly. You have here Army request to Department 
of Defense Ordnance ammunition and guided missiles, $1,463 million. 
as much of that was conventional ammunition, or can you tell us 
that ¢ 

Senator Fianvers. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I want to under- 
stand the tables before I get to considering the figures. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well. 

Senator Fianvers. And I do not yet understand the tables. 
eo Keravver. Senator Flanders, you ask questions about it, 

en. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. 

You were referring me, sir, to this legal-sized sheet. And on that, 
take 1957, the total that the Department requested, the Department 
of the Army requested of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, totaled 
$2 billion ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 

Senator Fianvers. All right. Now that is for the first direct reim- 
bursement. That is followed through one set of figures down. And 
that $2 billion appears in this thing, which puzzled me, as $2 billion— 
I see that they correspond. That is on this sheet here. 

The next item, ammunition and guided missiles, on the legal-sized 
sheet is $602 million, and that is not segregated here. So we will take 
the next as approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The figure on the first two items comes to 
$1,865 million and down here on this sheet it is also $1,865 million. 

Now we have got down to the budget as submitted to the Congress. 
That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. All right, now. The next is the amount 
authorized by Congress, which for the same item amounts to $1,886 
million. Now, I do not find $1,886 million on this sheet. Congress is 
left out of this sheet. 

Mr. LaCrossr. Well, for the purposes of this sheet, Senator 
Flanders, it was left out. That is right. 

Senator Fianpers. Well, I am glad to know that it is in on another 
sheet, because to leave Congress out completely, I think, would be 
somewhat unrealistic. 

Well, then, we get down here 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe this will clear it up. 

You assume on this small sheet that what you ask of Congress you 
have received from Congress; it that correct ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. On this sheet right here—there is another two-page 
letter-sized sheet, Senator Kefauver, that you just referred to. 

Senator Keravver. Is that generally what you figure, the reason 
you have not included Congress on the first sheet ? 

Mr. LaCrossr. May I add your staff members requested this tabu- 
lation, as I understand it, and it is a duplication to some extent of 
these two summary sheets that we have been working from. 

Now, we could have put the authorization by Congress on this sheet 
just as well, but I do not know what the purpose of the sheet was for 
not including the congressional appropriations. 
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Mr. Gitieas. Could we not say this one small sheet here dated Feb- 
ruary 7, which shows congressional budget submissions represents, 
of course, what was submitted to the budget, but would it not help 
explain this thing, to say that it represents what the Congress gave? 


Is there a significant disparity of the two, namely, what was sub- 
mitted and what the Congress granted ? 


Mr. LaCrossr. It depends on the year. 

Mr. Gitteas. In fiscal 1957? 

Mr. LaCrossr. About the same figure. 

Mr. Gitxeas. I note there is only a $1 million difference. 

Mr. LaCrossr. That is substantially right. 

Senator Kerauver. No; there is a $26 million difference. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Right. 

Senator Kerrauver. $26 million in fiscal 1957. In other words, 
Congress appropriated, apparently, $26 million more than the Bureau 
of the Budget submitted. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Y es, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. In fiscal 1957. 

Go ahead, Senator Flanders. 

Senator FLANprers. I do not know where to start or where I am 
going. 

Mr. Gitieas. Senator, I think it may help—if I may. 

There was a $21 million supplemental appropriation, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

That answers it, Senator, so that the amount shown on the big 
sheet of $1,886 million, which is $21 million more than is shown on 
what was submitted to Congress, namely, $1,865 million is taken care 
of in that $21 million supplement: ul bill granted by the Congress. 

Senator Franpers. And what did Congress appropriate in response 
to that budget submission ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. For ammunition and guided missiles ? 

Senator FLANpDERs. We are dealing with these totals, I think. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, Senator. It is roughly $445 million. It is the 
last row of figures on th: at table I just referred you to. 

Senator Kerauver. I think we can, Senator Flanders 

Senator Franpers. You can, but I cannot. 

Senator Krrauver. I was going to say, I think that for the fiscal 
year 1957 and 1958, that we can generally assume that what Congress 
appropriated was substantially ‘the same as what was submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Fianpers. Is that statement satisfactory to the gentlemen 
who have been working up these things, that apportionment requested 
is substantially the same as the funds? 

Senator Kerauver. No; the appropriation requested. 

Senator Franpers. Well, I want to know what relation the appor- 
tionment requested bears to the funds that were appropriated by the 
Congress. Is there any relation between those / 

Mr. LaCrossr. The statement Senator Kefauver just made is ex- 
actly correct with the exception we did get $21 million more from the 
Congress than what was recommended in the year 1957. 

Senator FLanpers. Of course, in our day and age $21 million is 
peanuts. 
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If you can say that generally speaking the amounts the Congress 
appropriated bear a relationhip to the apportionment requested, if 
you ean say that, that is what I need to know. Can you say that? 

Mr. LaCrosse. If I may change that to say that it is authorized 
instead of appropriated—as you very well know, we had balances 
carried over from prior years. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. 

Mr. LaCrossr. When they were reviewing the program, they did 
not have to appropriate with full cash, it was an authorization to us, 
unobligated balances carried over from prior years. 

Senator Franpers. Then, do the differences relate primarily to 
authorizations and appropriations 

Of course, some authorizations require 2 or 3 years of appropria- 
tions. So generally it relates to that difference. Sir, I am beginning 
to understand the situation. I understand it so that I feel you can 
proceed. 

Senator Kreravuver. All right, Senator Flanders, we will proceed. 

Now, gentlemen, let’s refer to the first page. And fiscal year 1957 
is what we are now operating. The amount requested by the Army 
of the Department of Defense for ammunition and guided missiles 
is $1,463 million. What part of that was for conventional 
ammunition ¢ 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, I am trying to obtain those figures. We 
were asked by your counsel, and we do not have them here at the 
moment for that particular line. If you notice, we have them broken 
down for the remainder. 

There is a figure, if you notice it, on the legal sheet which indicates 
from the fiscal record that $302 million was for ammunition, alone. 

That figure is from the fiscal records of the Army budget. However, 
there have been certain changes in fiscal record keeping for the previous 
and subsequent years. We are trying to get this information for you. 
We do not have it yet on a comparable basis between the fiscal years. 

Senator Kreravuver. Well, that was one of the figures we asked for 
ut the hearing the other day. 

Colonel Connerat. That is true, sir. 

Senator Keravver. So until you get something else, we will just 
take $302 million. 

Colonel Connerat. I do not think we can use that as a comparable 
figure. That isthe reason I made that statement, sir. 

Senator Kerrauver. Colonel Connerat, when can we expect this? 
We want to bring this to a conclusion as soon as possible, this hearing. 
When can we expect it ? 

Colonel Connerat. We are working to get that information for you, 
sir. It was not documented in the previous records in the same fashion 
bet ween the 2 years, the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Kerauver. You see, down in the submission by the Budget 
Bureau, you do break itdown. You have $188 million. 

Colonel Connerat. That is true, sir, and we want comparable fig- 
ures in both places. And we hope 

Senator Kreravuver. The question is, when are we going to get it? 

Colonel Connerat. We hope to have that available for you by tomor- 
row, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Tomorrow is Saturday. 
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Colonel Connerat. We hope to have it available by tomorrow, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. It would seem that if you have it broken down 
in the submission by the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress, you 
certainly should have readily available a comparable figure which you 
asked the Department of Defense for. 

General Cummings you are the head of this outfit, do you know 
what that is? 

General Cummrines. No, sir; Ido not. Any figures which I might 
have would have only been prepared in connection with DCSLOG 
preparation of their estimates for the budget. They are not the Army 
figures as such. They would only represent my own staff papers, sir. 

Senator Krravver. All right, in any event the Budget Bureau sub- 
mitted apparently a request for $188 million fiscal 1957 for ordnance 
ammunition, Army only. Then we come down to—strike that last 
question. 

We have here ordnance ammunition, Army only, $188 million. But 
above that you have ordnance ammunition and guided missiles, and 
then that seems to be broken down above there, $443 million ordnance 
ammunition. 

What is that figure ? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, the $188 million is a part of the $443 million 
ordnance conventional ammunition request obligation authority that 
went to Congress. The $443 million includes other customers’ ex- 
pected requirements during that period. It includes the expected de- 
mands from the Air Force, from the Navy, and from MDAP during 
that period. 

Senator Keravuver. But you have a figure for other customers, $500 
million. 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, if you will notice that the first 2 figures in 
the same year, $1,365, 000, 000 plus the $500 million adds up to the 
total of $1,865 million. 

Within that total amount of $1,865 million that we requested, the 
total for ordnance ammunition was $443 million. The portion the 
Army was asking for, for Army only, was $188 million. 

Senator Kerauver. Then that $188 million is what we are dealing 
with here in these ordnance plants that we are talking about, for 
their operation ? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir; that is only for the Army. The ord- 
nance plants would be producing for the entire amount, the $433 
million. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, then, the $433 million is what we talk 
about for the operation of these ordnance plants we are talking about 
here? 

Colonel Connerat. Well, I still must qualify that. Some of the 
request for funds for ammunition may be for purchases from Navy. 
Not necessarily all of it goes into Army production. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, gentlemen, what I am trying to get at 
is how much money did you have for the operation of these ordnance 
plants that we are inquiring into for this fiscal year 1957? There 
ought to be some plain answer to that question somewhere. 

General Cummines. General Engler has some information on that. 

Senator Kreriuver. Let’s try General Engler awhile and see how 
he does. 
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General Enerer. The Army program for fiscal year 1957 that re- 
sulted in a workload that would be placed on the ammunition pro- 
duction facilities such as these loading plants and work that we have 
been discussing amounts to a total of $306 million. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, where do you get that figure on this sheet ? 
That is a new one you brought in. 

General Enerer. I do not believe that figure is on this sheet, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, where is it then? That is what we were 
trying to get. Is that what the $433 million got apportioned down to 
after you went back to the Bureau of the Budget? That is, what is 
this $306 million figure ? 

General Enerer. The $306 million figure represents an Army pro- 
gram of $238 million plus a total of $68 million for the Air Force and 
Navy. Of the $68 million for the Air Force and Navy, $31 million has 
to date become available by reason of firm orders placed by those 2 
customers. 

Mr. Giuieas. General, I think what the chairman would like to 
know is, in the 1957 budget, there was $443 million for Ordnance 
ammunition. That was what was asked of the Congress. They 
received this money and apportionment was requested of the Budget 
Bureau in fiscal 1957 for $431 million. 

We have been attempting to ascertain how much of the apportion- 
ment that was received from the Budget Bureau, namely, the total 
amount of procurement and production of $1,781,000,000, was allocated 
against conventional ammunition. 

Now can we not assume, therefore, that if Ordnance only received 
$306 million that that was the ultimate apportionment 

Senator Kreravcver. Colonel Connerat we will go back to you. 

Colonel Connerat. Thank you, sir. 

The $443 million that was requested from Congress actually changed 
to $431 million in the apportionment request. Now many things 
could have caused the change from the $443 million to the $431 million 
because there is a 6-month period of time since the submission of the 
budget until the appropriation request. 

Senator Kerauver. That is not a very big difference. We do not 
worry about that difference. 

What happened to the $431 million? What did you actually get 
from the Bureau of the Budget when you requested $431 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. That is a difficult question to answer, and we 
have not been able to determine the figures, because the Bureau of the 
Budget makes one apportionment to the Department of the Army in 
an overall dollar basis for the whole program. We have attempted 
to try and satisfy the requests for the information that Mr. Gilleas 
asked with this other submission of obligations and expenditure sheets. 
And again I will ask Mr. LaCrosse if he will assist me on this obliga- 
tion and expenditure sheet. These are the official records from the 
budget of the Army. 

Mr. Gitteas. Colonel, if we may, I think we would still like to stick 
with the $431 million—Mr. Chairman—I am trying to ascertain how 
it got down to $306 million. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what we want to know. You requested 
$431 million in the apportionment. 

Colonel Connerat. Right. 
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Senator Kerauver. General Engler came up with some figure here 
of $306 million. Was that what. you got from the Bureau of the 
Budget in the apportionment ? 

All we want are the facts here, gentlemen. We are just trying to 
get why these Ordnance plants are closed and whether you 

General Eneier. The $306 million to which I refer, sir, is the Army 
program which results in procurement, therefore, represents a work- 
load on our plants and w a of $238 million. That is the Army part 
of the procurement. 

To that $238 million Army program I have added some $68 million, 
which is our best forecast of the workload which we expect to be 
assigned to us by the Air Force and by the Navy and which will result 
in work being placed on our ammunition production facilities. 

Senator Kerauver. Then the $306 million is what you had in fiscal 
1957 for the operation in running these Ordnance plants that we are 
considering here ? 

General ENGLER. $306 million is part actual and part forecast for 
this year’s worklog, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Then we have got that settled. 

Then, can you say whether that is the apportionment that you re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Enarer. No, sir; I am not in a position to say that. The 
only thing I can say, sir, is that the schedule of commitments, which 
is a document that tells me what my Ordnance workload will be, 
amounts to some—I know my records here say $237 million, although 
I have been using $238 million. 

Senator Kerauver. Well the two most important figures in the 
fiscal 1957 are missing in your list here. One is the breakdown of the 
$1,463,000,000; the other is the breakdown of $1,781,000,000, the ap- 
portionment received as to how much went for this conventional am- 
munition program, where $431 million was requested, apparently. 

Now, will you try to get those figures, gentlemen ? 

Colonel Connerat. We are trying to. I explained to your counsel, 
Mr. Gilleas, sir, that this $431 million that we are talking about goes 
for 2 purposes. It goes for production of conventional ammunition 
and it also provides for purchases from stock for other customers. 

We have accounted for $306 million of that im the production aspect 
of this. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, until we get the figures, we will just have 
to go along with $306 million. 

Now, out of this $306 million you feel it is necessary, General Cum- 
mings, or somebody, to stop certain expenditures for the operation of 
these three Ordnance plantar or rather, two of them are to be closed 
before the end of the fiscal year ? 

General Enaier. This program, Mr. Chairman, of $306 million, 
as broken down into line item procurement, and then based upon the 
planning for the allocation of those line items insofar as there is a re- 
quirement for explosives and a requirement for loading results in a 
workload which does not permit us to retain three of the plants in 
production that we have heretofore been able to maintain. 

It is for this reason that it becomes necessary to plan on the closing 
down of three plants this fiscal year. 
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Senator Keravver. Well, one of them, the Kansas Ordnance, is not 
scheduled for closing until the end of this fiscal year, the end of June; 
isn’t that correct? 

General Eneter. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The workload 
at Kansas, that is, the new production workload at Kansas, has been 
stopped for a considerable period of time. 

The work which is currently being done at Kansas is a moderniza- 
tion or renovation workload on ammunition which had previously 
been manufactured. This is not a part of the normal new production 
workload. 

Senator Kreravver. Then, do I understand that you are running out 
of money, of this $306 million, so that in order to have enough to come 
out before the end of the fiscal year you are closing Volunteer and 
Wabash? 

General Eneier. We are planning on closing both Volunteer and 
Wabash prior to the end of this fiscal year. It is not, however, simply 
a case of running out of money, sir. We have taken the line-item pro- 
gram, which made up the particular year’s total program, and in plan- 
ning for the production of those line items there becomes no work 
available for the two plants in question under that planning. 

It is more than just a question of dollars, sir, it is a question of the 
type of item which is being manufactured as well as the dollar. Cer- 
tain plants are suitable for one type of item but do not have the pro- 
duction facilities for another item. 

Senator Kerauver. Well you say it is not simply and wholly a mat- 
ter of money. Is this $306 million going to be used up in this fiscal 
year, even with the closing of these two plants before the end of the 
fiscal year ? 

General Enoter. If the total program actually develops that $306 
million, it will be used, Mr. Chairman. There is a part forecast in 
that $306 million. That is a forecast of what we are going to get from 
other customers, some of which we have not yet received, plus that 
which we have already received from our Army program. 

Senator Keravuver. If you were going to continue the operation of 
Volunteer and Wabash during all of this fiscal year, would you be re- 
quired to either seek an apportionment or an appropriation for more 
money than the $306 million ? 

General Enerer. As far as Ordnance is concerned, sir, if we kept 
these two plants operating for the remainder of the fiscal year, we 
would need an additional item in the schedule of commitments which 
provided us these additional dollars. 

Senator Franvers. May I ask a question here? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianvers. If you were in private business would you be 
in the position of saying that the orders are running out for these 
plants, an order being something that a customer sends in, either the 
Army or the other branches of the Government ? 

I am trying to make a little difference between the money and the 
order. The appropriations result in orders, perhaps, and the orders 
go to your plants. Is that a fair statement? Do you run out of orders? 

General Enerer. I think that isa fair statement, sir, that we are run- 
ning out of orders for the type of item for which these plants were set 
up to manufacture. 
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I think a clearer way of saying it, sir, however, is that we do not 
have sufficient orders to permit us to maintain these plants. Some of 
these orders can be produced at various plants. 

However, it is not wise to keep these particular plants open with the 
volume of orders that will currently develop. 

Senator Keravuver. Are all these Ordnance plants, or can you clas- 
sify them as to “all”, operating on a full, medium, or minimum scale 
of production ? 

General Eneier. With this $306 million program, as of the time 
that program takes hold, which really will be in the second half of 
the fiscal year and toward the last quarter of the fiscal year 

Senator Keravver. Well, this is fiscal year 1957 we are talking 
about here, now. 

General Eneer. The fiscal 1957 workload does not become effective 
in plants and works and in our production facilities until the last half 
of the fiscal year. In other words, there is a 6-month lead time from 
the commencement of the fiscal year, before the fiscal year, effective 
on manufacturing facilities. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, we are in fiscal 1957 now. 

General Enc ier. We are, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What are you talking about, the second part 
of fiscal 1957 comes? Aren’t we in that now? 

General Eneurer. Yes, sir. What I was trying to explain, Mr. 
Chairman, was that if we received money in July of 1956, which is 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 

Senator Kerauver. That is the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

General Eneter. The dollars which we receive in July of 1956, sir, 
is the beginning of the fiscal year 1957. The placement of those dol- 
lars on manufacturing facilities results in the starting of work by 
those facilities in about the beginning of the second half of the fiscal 
year. 

There is that much lead time involved. 

Mr. Gixeas. Is it a 6-month time, then, General? In other words, 
does the reorder lead time run 6 months behind the actual money 
situation ? 

General Eneier. The reorder lead time for ammunition items for 
continuation orders is 9 months. The 9 months consists of 3 months 
administrative lead time, which is the time required from July 1 to 
the placement of contracts or orders, and then on top of that, 6 months’ 
lead time before complete rounds or end items come from production 
lines. 

However, in advance of that 9 months metal parts manufacturers 
have started work, explosive plants have started work, and closely 
in advance of that 9 months, of course, and finally, the loading plants 
have started assembly. ; 

Mr. GiniEas. All right, sir. If I may just, I think, try to clear 
this up, you are still operating, then, essentially, or spending essen- 
tially, 1956 money; is that correct, sir, up until the end of March of 
this year, approximately ? 

General Eneter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. GiniEas. Now, what was your moneys for conventional ammu- 
nition for fiscal year 1956? 

Senator Keravuver. Let me get this straight. Congress has appro- 
priated your money for the fiscal year 1957 ? 
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General Encter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But yet you say this $306 million is for—I do 
not understand how you say that you are not operating now on fiscal 
1957 when you have already had your money appropriated and that is 
what you are using? 

General Enater. It takes a certain amount of time, Mr. Chairman, 
from the time that the money is appropriated by the Congress until it 
goes through the various channels as represented by these sheets we 
have given to you, finally resulting in a program received by Ordnance, 
then disseminated out to our field agencies and finally placed in the 
form of firm orders or contracts for manufacture. That requires a 
certain amount of time. 

In general, the $306 million workload will be effective in our plants 
starting with April of 1957 and carying through March of 1958, at 
which time the fiscal year 1958 program will pick up. 

Senator Kreravver. You mean as far as your workloads and opera- 
tions are concerned, you operate on a fiscal year 9 months later, is that 
about it ? 

General Enourr. Insofar as the work performed by the manufac- 
turers, we start getting end items of procurement nine months after the 
beginning of the fiscal year. This applies to ammunition. There are 
different lead times for different items of material, depending on their 
complexity. 

Senator Fianpers. I want to get clear in the record what I suppose 
is true. That is that the ordnance plant, itself for instance, is not 
shut down from July 1 into March, because during that time you are 
working on the preceding year’s appropriations. So the process is 
continuous and the lead time is not a factor which shuts down either 
your plant or necessarily that of the suppliers of components? 

General Enorer. That analysis was correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, one final question and then I think we 
should recess until this afternoon. 

In your request to the Department of Defense, did you ask for 
money to operate Wabash and Volunteer for the remainder of this 
fiscal year ? 

General Enater. We, in Ordnance, do not request money from the 
Department of Defense, Mr. Chairman. However 

Senator Krravuver. Was it in the program that you submitted to 
the Army? 

General Encirr. The program that is prepared, sir, is based upon 
a need for items and has no regard to the particular facilities or manu- 
facturing plant which is going to make those items. 

Senator Krravver. Well, General Cummings, in presenting the 
matter to the Army, did you present a need for the operation of these 
two facilities for the rest of this year? 

General Cummrnes. As a specific comment—no, sir. As General 
Engler has stated, our discussions with staff are based upon the re- 
quirements for specific items of ordnance materiel. They are then 
translated into the various components and, as I stated on Tuesday, 
the actual distribution of the workload is decided upon by my Ord- 
nance Ammunition Command in Joliet. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, then, was the amount that Ordnance 
asked from the Department of Army such an amount as would con- 
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template the operation of these two ordnance plants for the remainder 
of this fiscal year? 

General Cummrnes. I could not speak with reference to those two 
specific plants at the time, sir. Although, with the program of the size 
approved at that time the closing of some plants was undoubtedly ree- 
ognized. Whether Volunteer : and Wabash were identified at that time, 
I cannot state, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Whether they were identified or whether they 
were not, what I am trying to get at is whether the general program, 
the amount of ammunition that you asked the Army for money to 
produce, was such that would require or would make essential the 
operation of these two plants? That is, your request to the Army. 

General Cummines. I do not have my figures as such, sir. I do 
not make what you might 

Senator Kerauver. Can you get them this afternoon ? 

General Cummines. I wanted to make the comment, sir, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, that the figures, as I submit and discuss with the staff, 
are not recommendations of the Army. They are not, in effect, rec- 
ommendations of mine with respect to a specific program. They repre- 
sent the Ordnance staff action in the preparation of all of our materiel 
programs. 

Senator Krerauver. We are going to be here a long, long time unless 
we can get the information as to whether, in your program, in your rec- 
ommendations to the Army, the Army’s recommendation to the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Department of Defense’s recommenda- 
tion to the Bureau of the Budget, there was either an amount, by name 
or by requirements, which « -ontemplated the operation of these ‘plants. 

Senator FLanpers. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Krerauver. I wonder if you could get that for us this after- 
noon? 

Senator Franpers. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Kerauver. Let me see if they are going to get this.. They 
do not have it now. 

General Cummrines. We will have that this afternoon. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Senator Fianpers. [ am a little bit puzzled by this point of view. 
I would like to find out who determines the end items in the program 
for fiscal 1957. 

Does the Ordnance Department determine those end items? 

General Cummines. The Ordnance Department works with the staff 
on all items which we might propose for consideration in a program. 
We deal with staff in the area of programs of various sizes which 
automatically in effect results in our submission to staff and discus- 
sions with staff being based on allocations in our judgment of the pro- 
gram into various segments of which one segment would be the con- 
ventional ammunition. We do that in our work by specific line items. 
The actual line items as determined for procurement or inclusion in 
a production program are determined ‘iid approved by staff, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. I am a little interested in that, because I would 
suppose the logical procedure would be an overall program for the 
Army. That would then be considered on the basis of what materiel 
was required and what men were required. Then it would come to 
you, instead of you going to the general staff with it. 
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General Cummings. One of my normal functions, sir, as staff officer 
in the Army, is to advise General Magruder and his staff in the material 
area. 

Senator Franpers. You advise them on the amount of material to 
carry in stock? 

General Cummines. We make detailed computations under their 
regular guidance and we submit our considered recommendations to 
his staff for consideration. 

Senator Fianpers. Are your guidelines a program that is sub- 
mitted to you ? 

General Cummines. Not in that form, sir. It represents guidelines 
as to the scope of the effort, dollarwise or itemwise; the degree of 
readiness, the rate we might project our efforts to attain it; a state- 
ment of priorities in their opinion on certain areas. We have a staff 
within Ordnance to take those guidelines and then translate them into 
specific items of ordnance materiel and we do it for all items of ord- 
nance material. 

Senator Fianpers. Now going back to World War I, because they 
used ammunition then which I am familiar with, who determines how 
much shrapnel and how much high explosives—I am using World 
War I terms—is to be provided? 

General Cummines. Do you mean the different types, sir? 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, the different types and the totals? Who 
decides on that? 

General Cummrines. The final approval on that is made by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and 

Senator FLanpers. But they do not present any broad program to 
you? 

General Cummrines. They present broad programs for consider- 
ation, but our actual approved program for procurement and produc- 
tion, which is what we were talking about in connection with these 
plants, is approved by line item and in quantities. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I won’t pursue this further ex- 
cept to say that I am a little surprised that the Chief of Staff does 
not have a general program laid out. Apparently the general pro- 
gram is assembled from suggestions from the various groups, such as 
the Ordnance Department, if I understand this. That does not seem 
to me to be logical. 

I would suppose that the Chief of Staff would have a military pro- 
gram and that that military program would be transmitted to you, 
and you, with your knowledge of Ordnance, would suggest that such 
and such and such would carry out that program. 

General Cummines. Mr. Senator, I very definitely created the 
wrong impression, sir. 

Senator Franpers. I am glad this wrong impression can be cor- 
rected, now, instead of the week after next. 

General Cummines. The Department of Army definitely has a 
military program, and the actual procedure, based on that military 
program of the Department of the Army is closer to the way you ex- 
pressed it, that is to follow through—that is what I meant by the guide- 
line. But then we suggest and we recommend 

Senator FLANpeERs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 
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Gentlemen, I think you understand what we want. We want the 
breakdown that I have talked to you about in fiscal 1957. We want 
information I have asked of you, General Cummings, as to whether 
this request, the program, the overall picture, contemplated the opera- 
tion of the Wabash and Volunteer Ordnance Works. 

Suppose we recess until 2:30 and see if we can get these facts and 
figures in plain, direct terms. We will get along a lot faster. We 
know you are very busy and we do not w ant to keep you here. 

Can we recess until 2:30? Is that satisfactory ? 

We will stand in recess until then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m, the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:30 p. m. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), and Flanders. 

Senator Kerauver. I have been handed a copy of a press release 
which the Department of the Army or Mr. Higgins has released, 
which we will put in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

(For the benefit of Members of Congress and their staffs, the following state- 
ment concerning ammunition plants is provided for information and use:) 

Army ammunition production programs and schedules are continuously sub- 
ject to review. As supply goals are realized, and production of certain ammuni- 
tion items is considered no longer essential, it is therefore necessary in the 
interest of good management and economy to reduce the number of producing 
plants and place them in standby condition. 

Looking to the balance of fiscal year 1957, it is not contemplated to place in 
standby any ammunition plants other than Wabash River Ordnance Works 
(Newport, Ind.), Volunteer Ordnance Works (Chattanooga, Tenn.), and the 
Kansas Ordnance Plant (Parsons, Kans.). 

It is not possible to state with finality at the present time whether it may be 
necessary to place in standby any additional plants in fiscal year 1958. 

Gentlemen, can we get the figures straightened out at that point? 
First I take it that we are agreed it takes the Army 9 months to spend 
the money that they are given during any fiscal year; is that correct, 
General, beyond the end of the fiscal ‘year ? In the ammunition field ? 

General ENGLER. It takes the Army 9 months to get production 
from that fiscal year’s program. 

Senator Krravuver. So that the Ordnance Corps so far as ammu- 
nition is concerned is now operating on, and will be until March 31, 
is the money that came from your 1956 fiscal year approximations; 
is that correct ? 

General Enoier. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Then how much is that sum ? 

General WestpHaLincer. Mr. Chairman, the 1956 program of all 
customers and the Army amounts to $589,000,000. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Where is that reflected now ? 

General WestepHALINGER. This is program; this is not fiscal. Now, 
I will tell you why there is a change there. We set up a program like 
that and then the Ordnance goes out and makes contracts. “The con- 
tract price of these items does not necesss irily agree with the program. 
It may be less or it may be greater. 

Senator Kerauver. Anyway, the amount that you are operating 
on might vary according to the circumstances. These Ordnance depots 
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that we are referring to up until March 1957 is from your ’56 budget 
and amount is $589 million. 

General WestpHatincer. That is essentially correct. That figure 
may vary a little bit. 

Mr. Gruieas. We might want to place in the record the fact that 
the apportionment requested of the Budget Bureau in that fiscal year 
was $916 million for conventional ammunition. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that correct ? 

Colonel ConNERAT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. That is on the chart. So that who cut you 
down from $916 million to $589 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. We requested an apportionment of $916 million 
from the Department of Defense and we received from them $589 
million as is indicated by General Westphalinger. 

Senator Krravver. Well, is this a cutdown by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Colonel Connerat. I cannot answer whether it is by the Bureau of 
the Budget or the Department of Defense. 

Senator Krrauver. Let’s get that straight. Somebody said this 
morning that this apportionment was requested when you took the 
matter up after the appropriation with the Bureau of the Budget and 
what they finally allowed you on a particular program. 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. It came up through channels from 
the Department of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. We never 
get any indication when the apportionment is approved, who made 
the cuts, or why. We get a column added to a form that is sent up 
and that indicates the amount of money for the appropriation as a 
whole. We get no specification by program project or any other 
breakout. 

Senator Keravuver. Without going into all that Mr. LaCrosse, do I 
understand that the Bureau of the Budget cut your program for 
ammunition here from $916 million in fiscal °56 to $589 million ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is what I would gather would be the correct 
amount, although I have no program information myself. 

My fiscal information is only $1,928 million level that you see there 
for the total appropriation. The program people have the informa- 
tion beyond that point. 

Mr. Gitxeas. Mr. Chairman, along that line, if we may insert in 
the record the total money requested by the Army was $2.78 billion 
and they were granted $1.928 billion, a cut of over $800 million and 
the record should further show that of the $2.787 billion requested, 
$916 million was for conventional ammunition so that when they got 
the lump sum figure of $1,928,000 back internally in the Army, they 
had to reprogram and cut back in accordance w ‘ith the $800 million 
approximately that they were cut overall, so that conventional am- 
munition, on which they had requested $916 million, was probably not 
a direct result but an indirect result of the budgetary action that cut it 
hack to $589 million. Would this be a fair conclusion or a fair 
statement. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you say, Mr. LaCrosse; yes, sir? 

Mr. LaCrosse. I am talking in terms of the fiscal totals that Mr. 
Gilleas referred to. 
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Senator Kerauver. Then we are getting along better; the under- 
standing is better. 

Mr. Gitieas. There is another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Gitteas. Would the ‘Army say that the cutting back in their 
program from the amount they requested of the Budget Bureau, 
namely $916 million, and the subsequent replanning as a result of 
the overall cut which brought it down to $589 million, did or did not 
have any effect on the closing of the three plants that are proposed to 
be closed ? 

General WesreHauincer. Mr. Gilleas, I don’t think the question 
could be answered that simply. I wish it could. 

General Eneter. The 1957 program directly caused the closing 
of these three plants, not the 1956 program. 

Mr. Gitveas. So that although the 1957 fiscal year money hasn’t 
commenced to be spent, knowing the amount of money that is in the 
program, the impact has made i itself felt ? 

General Eneier. The impact of the 1956 program was in the num- 
ber of lines operating at these plants rather than the number of plants. 

Mr. Gruieas. This morning we asked that, General, I was wonder- 
ing. Could it be said that these plants today are operating on a mini- 
mum, medium, or maximum sustaining rate of production. Can you 
tell us that in open session ¢ 

General Enauer. It is hard to answer without discussing each plant. 
I would say in general they are on a minimum. 

Mr. Gitteas. They are on a minimum basis in view of the fiscal 
1957 money available for the procurement of conventional ammuni- 
tion: is that correct? 

General Enever. They are on a minimum basis from the stand- 
point of the lowest production that can come out of the plant and still 
provide an efficient, economical operation, or a proper relationship 
of burden to direct labor. 

Mr. GitiEAs. Do you mean to say that money has no factor in this 
whatsoever ? 

General Encier. The size of the program certainly affects the work- 
load on the plants. 

Mr. Gitieas. The size of your overall program ? 

General Eneter. Certainly. 

Mr. Gitieas. So what we are trying to trace is the impact of the 
fiscal 1957 figure and to receive testimony if we can on a plant-by-plant 
basis on what the impact will be by virtue of the fiscal 1958 program. 

General Eneier. A reduction in a program, a lower program will 
affect. the workload at the plant. That may or may not cause the 
closing of the specific plant, depending on whether it reduces that 
plant’s workload below the operable minimum. 

Mr. Gitigas. Yes; 1] realize that. But I understood you to say that 
in view of the fiscal 1957 program they are already on a minimum 
sustaining rate, and if therefore you receive less moneys in fiscal 1958, 
it is not axiomatic that it will merely be a determination as to how 
many plants will have to be closed by virtue of the reduction in funds 
available ? 

In other words, can the plants be put on a lesser than a minimum 
operating rate ? 
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General Enouer. A plant has a rate of production below which it 
is not efficient to operate that plant. There are instances in which a 
particular product is needed and it must be produced at a specific 
plant even though it is below what is considered as an acceptable 
minimum. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, let’s try to stay on a year-by-year basis. 
For the operating year ending March 31, whereas you wanted $916 
million in your apportionment, you got $589 million, and using this 
money during the plant operating year ending March 31, you have 
placed many of these plants on a minimum operating sustaining basis: 
is that a fair statement ? 

General EnotEr. The 1957 program resulted in a reduction in work. 
load at the plants placing the plant in general on a minimum sustain- 
ing operation basis and caused the closedown of two plants, the Ne- 
braska and Cornhusker plants which, I believe, were described yester- 
day, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And they have already been closed down ? 

General Eneter. They have already been closed down. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. After March 31, from April 1, 1957, 
until March 31, 1958, you will be operating these plants on the money 
you receive in fisca] 1957; is that correct ? 

General Eneter. Fiscal 1957 plus carryover and other funds. 

Senator Kerauver. So for that year you requested for ordnance am- 
munition and guided missiles $1,463 million? Is that correct? That 
is on your chart there. That is what you have on this sheet right 
here. 

Colonel Connerat. Right, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. How much of that was for ammunition ? 

Colonel Connerat. $602 million for ammunition. That is re- 
flected also on this sheet from the Director of the Army Budget which 
I think we called sheet No. 2; was it not, sir? In that fiscal year 1957, 
if we add up the $302 and the $300 million, it is $602, which is for 
ammunition only. 

Senator Kerauver. On the other sheet it says: “Ammunition and 
guided missiles.” 

Colonel Connerrat. He has a footnote there. 

Senator Krerauver. You are right. Then we come to the congres- 
sional budget, what was submitted to Congress and how much is that? 

Colonel Connerst. For ammunition only, $448 million. 

Senator Krrauver. $443 million. Where did the reduction from 
$602 million to $443 million come? By the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Connerar. The channel for submission for the Army is 
to the Department of Defense, sir. We were allowed to put in 443, to 
submit 443 within the congressional budget, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. As I understand, the Army wanted $602 million 
for ammunition and that is what you felt you needed; is that correct, 
General Westphalinger ? 

General WestpHaLrncer. That was the request. 

Senator Krrauver. Where did you get cut? Who cut you, the 
Bureau of the Budget ? ct 

General WesteHatinerr. Just a minute, Senator. You have some 
reimbursements here. It is not quite correct to compare that to the 
program figure. 
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Senator Kerauver. I am trying to keep this simple. If we can just 
keep it simple. 

General WesreHattnerr. This is a complicated problem. I am all 
for you in keeping it simple. 

Senator Keravuver. Every time we try to get on some definite simple 
figure, we get it confused in some way. 

“General WesrpHartncer. I appreciate that. I have tried to 
simplify it. 

Senator Kerauver. I am just trying to get—it is apparent here 
from your figures you got cut $159 million on ammunition, from 602 
to 443: where did that cut come? 

Colonel Connerat. The 602 was a submission to DOD we were 
allowed to submit in the congressional budget for 443, sir. As to who 
made the cut, it is official transmission of our initial budget request 
and we receive the answer back officially as to what we can present to 
Congress. 

Senator Keravuver. You’ve got a budget advisory committee in the 
Army, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Senator Kreravuver. This $602 million was approved by your budget 
advisory committee in the Army because it was submitted on to the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Colonel Connerat. The 602 was the official position of the Army in 
its request to the Department of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Gimxas. Do you know how much the Defense Department 
submitted to the Budget Bureau or how much the Budget Bureau 
ultimately approved ? 

In other words, is it your position that somewhere in the Defense 
Department or in the Budget Bureau, it was ultimately cut from 602 
down to 443. Do you know whether it was in the Budget Bureau or in 
the Defense Department that the reduction took place? 

Colonel Connerar. I have no knowledge of the internal transmis- 
sion between OSD and the Budget Bureau, sir. I think it was indi- 

cated earlier in the testimony today, that as indicated on this other 
sheet that I referred to, approved by OSD-BOB, that they were the 
same figures. In other words, the final submission, the congressional 
submission was direct, it went right on through from DOD to BOB 
on for submission to Congress, the 443 million. 

As to the internal workings whether the 602 went further to the 
Bureau of the Budget to be cut there or whether it was all cut in the 
Department of Defense, I have no knowledge of the cut at all. All 
I can state is we received back the 443 figure. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, assuming that Congress appro- 
priated what the Bureau of the Budget sent up, then in “the reappor- 
tionment you got $431 million; is that correct ? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir, in the reapportionment? 

Senator Kerauver. In the apportionment after the 

Colonel Connerat. Congress appropriated or gave an obligational 
authority corresponding to the $443 million. We requested then an 
apportionment of $431 million. 

Senator Krravver. Yes, what did you get in the apportionment? 

Colonel Connerat. In the apportionment the total comes back 
against the total that we requested at the top of that column there, 
sir, $2,329 million. We received back $1,781 million. 
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Senator Kerauver. Wait a minute. Your 1 billion 781 is at the 
bottom of the column. 

Colonel Connerat. That is correct. That is what we received 
against a request of 2,329. 

Senator Krrauver. Those are the total figures you received in the 
apportionment from the Bureau of the Budget. What did you re- 
ceive back for your opportionment for ammunition? I have General 
Westphalinger’s statement here in which he has fiscal year 1957, $291 
million. I don’t know if that is the figure. 

Colonel Connerat. I would like to explain that we have received 
an original apportionment from them in this area of $239 million. 
Subsequent apportionments have increased that to now $306 million. 

Senator Krrauver. That is $306 million that General Cummings 
was talking about this morning. 

Colonel Connerat. It is not necessarily the same figure that Gen- 
eral Engler was talking about this morning, but they result in the 
same, He had some estimates in his 306 and as it stands now his esti- 
mates are very accurate. It happens to be the same figure. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you requested of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get apportionment of $431 million for ammunition and the best figure 
we have been able to get back is that you have received $306 million ; is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir; for conventional ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. So for the plant operating year beginning 
April 1, 1957, in which these funds will carry you for 1 year, you 
received $306 million for the year beginning April 1, 1957, as against 
$589 million the year previous. 

Colonel Connerar. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. So for the operating year beginning April 1, 
1957, you started out asking for $602 million, you finally wound up 
with $306 million: is that correct ? 

Colonel Connerat. We originally asked for at the beginning of the 
fiseal year, $602 million. 

Senator Keravver. And you wound up with $306 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. Approximately 8 months later we are winding 
up with $306 million: at the moment, however, I cannot say that that 
will be the end figure for the year. 

Senator Kerauver. We have to deal with some figure here. So that 
bring it to the point where I ask you, gentlemen, is it historically 
true that the Department of the Army, Ordnance Division, Ammuni- 
tion Section, historically asked for a whole lot more than they need ? 

General Cummines. The figures which have been quoted are Army 
figures, They are not the Ordnance figures. 

Senator Krerauver. Is it historically true that the Army custom- 
arily asks for a whole lot more than it needs ? 

General Cummings. I do not believe that it is historically correct 
that we asked for more than we need. 

Senator Kerauver. I always thought you gentlemen were budget 
conscious and you sharpen your pencil and you think about the wel- 
fare of the country, what the defense of the country requires and you 
ask for what you need. 

General Westphalinger, is it historically true that the Army asks 
for a whole lot more than it needs? 
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General WestpHALINGeER. Senator, I think we have asked for the 
correct amount. 

Senator Krerauver. Then the correct amount to do your job for the 
fiscal year 1957 and for the operating year beginning April 1, 1957, 
which would reffect what you got in the fiscal year 1957 was the cor- 
rect amount; is that true / 

General WresreHaLincer. I think we got an amount adequate to do 
the job. 

Senator Kerauver. What you asked for, did you think that was the 
correct amount ¢ 

General WestrHaALIncer. Considering the changes that have tran- 
spired at that time, the Department of the Army thought it was the 
correct amount and now we think we can get along with the amount 
that is available considering the various changes and transitions. 

Senator Krerauver. Of course, you have to get along with it, the 
question is whether it is the correct amount you asked for or whether 
it wasn’t ? 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, my own thought on this would 
be to question, if I am to question it, the adequacy of the overall pro- 
gram. These gentlemen make their recommendations as to what is 
required to be made to carry out the overall program. At least that 
is what I got from my questioning this morning. So that in a sense, 
we start in, if we have criticisms with the Department of Defense and 
the coordinated programs of the three services the way they work now. 
That is the way I hope it is. I get the impression that that is consid- 
ered the orderly way from my questions this morning. 

Senator Krrau ver, I understood that there was the overall program 
and then the services went back and figured what they needed to fill 
in their part of the overall program and I assume that on that. basis 
for the fiscal year 1957 they asked for $602 million for ammunition. 
I ask this question because Mr. Higgins said this morning, I believe 
that it was historically true that they asked for a whole lot of things 
they could get along without. 

Mr. Hicers. I wouldn't put it that way, Senator Kefauver. What 
I said this morning is that I have been here in Washington now for 
the formulation of three budgets and there is always a great exercise 
of meetings and considerations and checks and counts, checks in the 
processes of arriving through the opinion of a great number of people 
who have examined a great number of facts in this area as to what we 
finally wind up with. And this year has been no exception to it. 
After we have conducted in this process, and we have backed and filed 
here and there and one thing and another, and examining all the 
various ramifications of the entire production and procurement pro- 
gram of the Army, we finally wind up with a figure that we all agree 
is adequate. That has been the process this year. In that process we 
have examined the quantity of ammunition we have on hand, plus 
that which is still in production in this country. As we build more 
and more of this >» equipment, and continue to live in peace our mobili- 
zation reserves increase and we require less. As our requirements 
become less we examine our pr oduction capabilities to insure that we 
vet the most for the taxpayers’ dollar. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Higgins, you are not a technical man inso- 
far as ammunition is concerned, are you é 
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Mr. Hicerns. Well, I have had some experience in this area, yes, sir, 
in operating plants. 

Senator Keravuver. But your officers here are the technicians, I take 
it, that pass on military matters, purely military field ? 

‘Mr. Hicerns. That is right. 

Senator KEerauvrr. Any way, gentlemen, if you had gotten what you 
asked for in fiscal 1957 of $602 million, you would have sufficient 
money to operate all of these ammunition plants, including Volunteer 
Ordnance Works at Chattanooga, Tenn., the Kansas Ordnance Plant 
at Parsons, Kans., and the W abash Ordnance Works at New port, Ind., 
for the operating year beginning April 1, 1957, and I based that 
assumption on the idea that you have operated all of them during 
this present operating year or substantially upon a lesser amount, 
$58 millions, which you had for the current operating year which ends 
March 31, 1957; is that correct, General Engler? 

General WesteHatincer. I think that is a non sequitur, Mr. Chair- 
man. It doesn’t actually follow. There are certain things here that 
pertain. If we had the money, we might buy other types of ammuni- 
tion that would not keep these ‘plants running. 

Senator Franpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to free my own 
mind of a fear that there is an assumption here that I wouldn’t want 
to follow, the assumption is that we appropriate money to keep arsenals 
going. That isn’t the assumption that the Defense Department ought 
to be working on. 

Senator Keravver. I certainly agree with you fully, Senator 
Flanders. As important as jobs for men in arsenals are, they cer- 
tainly couldn’t be justified just for the purpose of furnishing em- 
ployment. But I thought we had established pretty well by asking 
for $602 million which is more than the $589 million on which they 
operated these plants during the present operating | year up to March 
31, that there would be suflicient money to operate. And I thought we 
established, also, that by their asking for $602 million, that it was what 
they thought they needed in the way of ammunition, not in the way 
of giving people employment. Is that true or not? 

General WesrrHattncrr. Will you repeat your question, please ? 

Senator Krrauver. You have operated these plants during the 
present operating year ending March 31, 1957, and kept them going 
even though on a minimum sustaining rate of production, with $569 
million. If you had gotten what you “asked for namely $602 million, 
and had not been cut in the various processes along the line, you 
would have had sufficient money to operate the plants on substantially 
the same rate of production as you had during this production year. 

General Eneter. May I answer that question ? 

Senator Keravver. All right, sir. 

General Encrier. With regard to these 3 plants, 2 of the 3 plants 
would not have been operated regardless of the size of the appropria- 
tion, because our position was such that we did not have any further 
need for the particular item that these plants produced. The third 
plant, it is conceivable that a program of this size may have kept that 
on in operation. 

Senator Kerauver. What plants are those, which two would not 
have been operated in any event ? 
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General Eneuer. The two that would not have been operated in 
any event would have been Wabash and Kansas. The one that con- 
ceivably could have been operated would have been volunteer. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sir. Are you not now spending 
money for the rehabilitation or the putting back into operation lines 
for the making of TNT? 

General Encter. We are not, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you not rehabilitating lines for making 
TNT at the Alabama Ordnance plants? 

General Cummines. We are rehabilitating lines at Alabama Or- 
dnance Plant not to put back into operation, but to be prepared 
in the event of an emergency. It is purely industrial preparedness. 

Senator Keravuver. You are rehabilitating them at the Alabama 
Ordnance Works? How many lines? 

General Eneter. Three, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. At what cost? 

General Cummines. This rehabilitation is not being done with a 
view to be used in any current production. 

General Eneter. The total cost of this rehabilitation of Alabama 
which was now extended over several years, sir, amounts to some 
$42 million. However, only a small portion of those dollars is for 
the manufacture of TNT. 

Senator Krerauver. How much—go ahead. 

General Eneter. That particular facility manufacturers other 
products; that manufacturing ability is more important than the 
manufacture of TNT for mobilization. 

Senator Kerauver. When you rehabilitate these three lines at 
Alabama Ordnance, is it your intention to put them in standby ? 

General Enetrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that your intention, General Cummings? 

General Cummrines. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you close active lines and rehabili- 
tate others only to put them in standby ? 

General Cummrinas. Yes, we have done that in several instances 
with our rehabilitation program to prepare for an allout emergency. 
The plant at Alabama is being rehabilitated for standby to be used 
only in the event of an emergency. 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think 
the greatest need in the provision of materiel in the case of active 
warfare is having every ordnance plant we have available making 
currently useful types of ammunition or other elements of ordnance 
kept in perfect working condition ready to go to work just as soon 
as the emergency arises. I would like to compliment the Ordnance 
Department on its program. 

Mr. Hiaetns. May I speak now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Krrauver. I am sure you can. 

Mr. Hicerns. I am very familiar with this subject because when 
this came up for approval I made an exhaustive search as to the 
wisdom of going ahead with this project. It was about 2 years ago 
that it came up. The first request for $35 million. There was a lot 
of money involved. We had an architectural engineering firm make 
« survey to see whether or not it was the better wisdom to go ahead 
with this. Here was one of our main mobilization powder and ex- 
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oes centers and well, when that survey was made they found this 
ae in terrible shape, the piping was all rusted out, the concrete had 

en given away and then it certainly was found in the nick of time 
or we would have suffered a very serious loss to our mobilization base. 

A section of contractors from that part of the country, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, looked into this thing and made a further 
check on it and convinced us all that it was the thing to do. 

When we found out, when we got into it, the place was about to fall 
down. It is being completely rebuilt, and it is in that area that I 
keep referring to our ability to produce this time because we have 
the plants to do it and it will'be in good shape. 

Senator Kerauver. How many ordnance plants do you now have 
on standby or layaway! I mean TNT plants. Let’s limit it to that. 

General Encier. We will look it up, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. General Cummings, do you know? 

General Cummrnes. Not specifically, sir. We have the records 
with us. We will have to look at the records for you to answer that 
question. 

yeneral Eneier. Seven plants. 

Senator Keravuver. Seven plants completely in layaway. 

General Eneter. No, sir; there are seven plants that have the 
capability—I would like to restate my answer, Mr. Chairman. There 
are three plants that have a production capability for this pr oduct that 
is in being. In other words, the production capability is being 
brought up to date and is ready to go. 

Senator Keravver. What are those plants / 

General Eneter. Alabama will be completed by 1957, sir, so we 
consider that in the category. Alabama, Volunteer, and Kankakee. 
There is production capacity for this particular product, but which 
has not been rehabilitated since World War II, in Longhorn, Plum- 
brook, Oklahoma, Weldon Springs, and Keystone. 

Senator Krravuver. Are those in adequate layaway ? 

General Eneurr. Those particular facilities have not been used 
since World War II and have not been rehabilitated. They will re- 
quire rehabilitation, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You use TNT in most all rounds of ammuni- 
tion, don’t you? 

General Cummings. All high explosives. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean of high explosives. 

General Cummings. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. I thought it was, frankly, just a little bit curi- 
ous that with atomic energy and guided missiles cutting in on the 
use of conventional weapons and ammunition, and apparently having 
enough TNT to the extent that you can close a TNT plant and yet at 
the same time be reactivating TNT lines in one plant just for the 
purpose of putting it in layaway, which is a pretty expensive job 
itself. 

General Cummings. Mr. Chairman, we are not reactivating the lines 
as such; we are rehabilitating the lines. Renovating them to bring 
them up to date so they may be reactivated in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Senator Kerauver. As soon as you get them reactivated, then you 
will put them in layaway ? 
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General Cummrines. They will not be reactivated as such, sir. They 
are being rehabilitated through the Corps of Engineers with a regular 
contractor to be put into first-class condition and are placed in lay- 
away simultaneously. They are never run nor reactivated. No pro- 
duction comes off the lines, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. This layaway is pretty expensive itself, isn’t it? 

General Cummines. Dollarwise, in a specific plant, it might be 
thought expensive, but, considering the percentage of the value of 
the plants and the production potential, I believe it extremely inex- 
pensive, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We will get into that a little bit later on. 

Senator Fianpers. I might say, if I might make the remark, I think 
that is the best insurance we have. 

Senator Kerauver. It was outrageous the way they were abandoned 
after World War II. I hope that doesn’t happen any more. Before 
we get to fiscal 1958, let us have your breakdown of ordnance ammu- 
nition and guided missiles of what the Army first asked for and which 
totals $1,547 million. Do you now have a breakdown ? 

Colonel Connerat. Where are you reading that, sir? 

Senator Krrauver. Under fiscal 1956. 

Colonel Connerat. 1956. 

Senator Krrauver. Yes; on this page here, “Ordnance, ammunition 
and guided missiles,” requested was $1,547 million. Do you now have 
the breakdown of how much of that was for ammunition? 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. As you notice, that asterisk on the 
other page for 1957-58 that I showed you—not the asterisk, but the 
footnote B. 

Senator Kerauver. Will you get that for us and supply it for the 
record ? 

Colonel Connerat. I will get it, if we have it, very definitely. 

Senator Krerauver. You must have it. You have the 1957 one. 

Mr. Hieetns. Yes; we can get that for you. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. Let’s go to the 1958 fiscal year, 
fiscal 1958. You have asked for $994 million for ordnance ammuni- 
tion and guided missiles; is that correct ? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreraver. How much of that is ordnance ammunition ? 

Colonel Connerat. 327, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have a total of 182; is that correct ? 

Colonel Connerat. The 182 was for the Army alone, out of that 
327 in the original request. The request for Army and other custo- 
mers was 327. There is another figure, the budget submission is 182 
also, The reason I am bringing these figures up, they were used earlier 
in the hearing and I wanted to clear that up. 

Senator Krerauver. Considering the comparable figure of 327, what 
it covered, and what it was going to buy, what was the budget sub- 
mission ? 

Colonel ConNERAT. 182, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You got cut there. 

Mr. Hieartns. You left the other customers out. 

Colonel Connerat. No, sir. 

Mr. Gites. We meant to include the other customers. The $327 
million you originally asked of the Budget Bureau by the Army 
includes Army and other customers. 
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Colonel Connerat. The 327 includes Army and other customers. 
The figure 182, shown in the same column in parentheses, also includes 
Army and other customers. 

Mr. Guieas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did that cut come from? Is that the 
Budget Bureau, Department of Defense, or do you know ? 

Colonel Connerat. The request was made of the Department of 
Defense, and we received 182 back, for submission in our official budget 
to Congress. 

Senator Keravuver. And for “Ordnance ammunition, Army,” the 
amount you reecived back was $112 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerauver. That 112 million was the same figure we were 
talking about on last Tuesday which started in oral talks about 202 
million which was later reduced to one-hundred-and-eighty-odd mil- 
lion and finally submitted for 147 million and wound up being 112 
million. 

Colonel Connerat. The 112 million as I indicated 

Senator Keravver. Is that the same figure we were talking about 
Tuesday ? 

Colonel Connerat. The 112 is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That is the figure we talked about starting out 
in oral conversations as 202 million ? 

Colonel Connerat. I never indicated the 202 million. I indicated 
the 182. 

Senator Kerauver. General Cummings indicated the 202 million. 

General Cummines. I indicated it and it isthe same area that wound 
up with the 112, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Gentlemen, that is a cut in 1956 from 347 to 308. 
in 1958 327 to 182; I think the Congress and the public ought to know 
whether you are really getting what you need. 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, I would like to make a statement with 
regard to the original submission for the Army of 182 million which 
is comparable to the 327 and then to the 112 figure and then to the 
147 that we had previously talked about. 

There are certain slippages and other internal reasons within the 
Department of the Army that we now find ourselves in a position that 
we believe for the Army the 147 should be the figure. 

We have permission only to submit 112. I think that is the same 
testimony that I submitted to you before, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You made it clear that you really wanted 147 
but you could only submit for 112. Is that what vou say today ? 

Colonel Connerar. That’s true today, sir. , 

Senator Kerauver. Then what is going to be available to operate 
these ordnance plants in the operating year beginning on April 1, 
1957, and the impact of which will be felt soon? 

The figures we have had for fiscal year 1956 were 589 million, the 
next figure we had was 306 million in fiscal year 1958, which required 
the closing of three plants. Now what is going to be available in 
fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Encrer. It is our estimate, Mr. Chairman, that the pro- 
gram, fiscal year 1958 program, will amount to approximately $250 
million, that is the total program. , 
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Senator Keravver. How do you get that when you only had budget 
submissions of 182? 

General Enocter. Because I have added to the budget submission the 
estimated orders that we will receive from the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Gitieas. The 182 million included other customers. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what Colonel Connerate said. 

General Eneter. All right, I have to build it up another way. 

The 112 million which we received from our budget is one of the 
three elements which constitute the program. 'The second element is 
the Navy and Air Force orders which Colonel Connerat has discussed 
and which are included apparently in the 182 million. 

In addition to that there is a third element which we accrue by 
reason of sales of ammunition stocks and the dollars which we can 
accumulate from those sales may be used to keep levels at a satisfactory 
position. 

That overall program as we are estimating it at this point in time 
looks to be in the neighborhood of $250 million. 

Senator Krerauver. Who are these sales to, that you are talking 
about ? 

You do that in every year, don’t you, you sell some, don’t you? 

General Eneuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That’s in addition to the amounts that we have 
been talking about, the 589 and 306, isn’t it, your sales this year would 
be in addition to your 180, just as they would be in addition to your 
189? 

General Enerrr. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerauver. So on the comparable figures 589, 309, 306, 180 
to run these plants on because the other figures had sales in them just 
as this figure will. 

General Encrer. The program figures I stated are the program 
figures, 250 to 306. 

Mr. LaCrossr. May I clarify that? 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. LaCrosse. In 1956 and 1957 in the light of experience we have 
quite firm figures for customer business on a fiscal basis again. If you 
will note we only have 70 million estimated here in 1958 and my 
judgment—— : 

Senator Kerauver. Where is that ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is the last column, in 1958, sir, under approved 
by OSD-BOB. That was reduced from 150 million and frankly based 
on our past experience we have every reason to believe that the figure 
is going to be higher before the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Karavuver. The point I make is that in the other years you 
had so-called reimbursements which I imagine means sales, which was 
in addition to your 589 and your 306. 

Mr. LaCrosse. I can’t state that the figures shown for 1956 and 1957 
included sales other than those shown here. Our fiscal records pick 
up every reimbursement that we make whether it is MDAP, Air Force, 
or Navy but they are based on actual fiscal records, 

Mr. GiiiEas. Didn’t we understand the other day when we talked to 
you that these reimbursements did not go back to the Army and would 
not be made available to them ? 
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I understood these reimbursements went back to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Army had no further control over them from the 
standpoint of utilization. 

Mr. LaCrossr. They are reapportioned by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but in preparing the budget to the Congress we have to estimate what 
the reimbursements are going to be. These are not tied to fiscal 
records. These are estimated reimbursements for the years to come. 
If you will note on the other table we have given you reimbursements 
for each of these years, the source and to date in 1957 we had $165 
million for the procurement and production account. 

Senator Kerauver. The point I was trying to make is that in pre- 
vious years you have had larger reimbursements which went to the 
Bureau of the Budget, some of which you might get back for am- 
munition and it may have been more than you have listed here for 
the fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Connerat. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to this 
particular problem? The 182 figure includes 112 for the Army, 
there is $70 million left for other customers. But you will notice the 
figure right above it of $150 million is extremely low compared to 
previous years for other customers. 

A billion dollars in 1956, 500 million in 1957, and dropping to 150 
million in 1958. 

You will notice also that the comparable figure to 150. The amount 
in our original budget request to DOD was 300 million. 

We do not think that this 150 million or that the 70 million which 
is in the 182 is going to stand up and I think when those demands 
arrive, the Department of Defense will allow us to increase our pro- 
gram in this area. 

It is on this line of thinking, sir, that the Ordnance Corps has placed 
their projection, sir, for the future year and I think they must do this. 

Senator Keravuver. I think that is clear and fair. I understand 
it; Colonel, you think that these figures are going to stand up for your 
needs and that as the additional needs come in you will make requests 
more in line with what you made in the beginning and that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget will grant your needs 
and your request at that time. 

Is that what you mean ? 

Colonel Connerat. In the area of other customer requirements I 
do believe, sir, that they will accept requests for additional apportion- 
ments and they will probably grant additional apportionments. 

Senator Krravver. And you think that additional apportionments 
are going to be needed ? 

_ Colonel Connerat. To fill the demand that probably will come 
in, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. If the demand is going to come in and the addi- 
tional apportionments will be requested and granted why are you 
closing the plants now? ' 

Colonel Connerat. The projection that the Ordnance Corps has 
made is stil] liberal, $250 million in this area where there is a gradual 
downward trend. I believe the situation would be the same. I will 
have to pass that. 

General Enorrr. We are not closing any plants based on this pro- 
jection of $250 million now. This is the area in which we expressed 
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some concern but still have not formulated any firm plans with regard 
to closing plants. 

Senator Keravuver. If you have $250 million and you expect to 
make additional requests as Colonel Connerat said, then you are going 
to be up with about as much money as you had in the past year with 
which you operated these plants. 

General Eneier. I don’t think that is what Colonel Connerat meant. 
He was predicting that these additional requests might well bring it 
into the area of the 250 we were looking at. Not that it would build 
it above the 250. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you accept that limitation, Colonel ? 

Colonel Connerat. Yes, sir, that was my intention. 

Senator Keravver. That was your intention / 

Colonel Connerar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Just one second. In connection with these additional needs you have 
shown how the Army by its request felt that you needed more than 
you had been granted and we have dealt spec ifically with these three 
fiscal years : and how you were reduced either in DOD or the Bureau of 
the Budget. How about the other services that are customers of yours. 
Do they feel that this isn’t enough and they are going to suffer from 
lack of conventional ammunition ? 

Mr. Hicerns. We are not able to speak for the other services. 

Senator Kerauver. You can speak to the representations they have 
made to you. 

Mr. Hieerns. No, sir. You will have to call on the other services. 
We are not familiar with their requests in this respect. 

Senator Kerauver. How do you know, Colonel, that their needs will 
be greater if you haven’t talked to the other services ? 

Colonel Connerat. I am thinking primarily of the MDAP pro- 
gram and from past experience looking at these figures, not necessarily 
the programs of the other services. 

Senator Keravver. All you gentlemen say you haven't conferred 
with the other services about their needs. General Cummings ? 

General Cummines. We have forecasts; yes. But you asked me a 
direct question about whether they had enough or not. I can’t speak 
for the Air Force or the Navy. 

Senator Krrauver. Not whether they have enough or whether they 
don’t have, but have they asked for more than this program is going 
to provide? 

General Eneier. That question we cannot answer, sir. The only 
think we know is what their current plans are with regard to placing 
orders on us, as to whether or not they are unable to plac e as large an 
order as they would like, we have no knowledge of and no way of find- 
ing out. 

Senator Kerauver. You don’t know whether they have tried to place 
a larger order than you have been able to accept with your reduced 
appropriation ¢ 

veneral Enoter. I don’t think I quite understand that question, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. You say you don’t know whether you suggested 
that they cut down on the order from the Army in view of your reduc- 
tion in funds? 

Colonel Connerat. Sir, may I answer that? Our reduction in 
funds would not affect their order. Their orders would have to be 
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paid for by their funds. The amount of money that we would charge 
them for ammunition results in a transaction that transfers funds from 
one department to the other at a higher level. 

We do not get that money back until it is reapportioned. They 
would have to pay for the ammunition. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, it would affect you in that if you had a 
large order, you would have to keep more plants going and more lines 
in operation to meet their orders, wouldn’t you ? 

General Eneier. Yes, sir. If they gave us more orders, we would 
have to. I don’t know that it necessarily follows that we keep more 
plants in operation, but certainly 

Senator Krravuver. And if you did not have the plants, you would 
not be able to furnish that order. 

Mr. Hicerns. I think the answer to that is that our plants are 
creeping along, most of them, on a 1-8-5 basis now. Now, I mean 
by that, 1 shift, 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. We have plenty of 
plant capacity. You are talking about the $35 million. 

Senator Kerauver. You are overburdened with plant capacity, Mr. 
Higgins, are you not? 

Mr. Hrieerns. Yes, we are, with the requirements we have now. 
That is why we are laying up these plants. 

Senator Keravuver. But you still reactivate more plants. 

Mr. Hicetns. No, we are not reactivating any plants, Senator Ke- 
fauver. Weare rehabilitating. 

Senator Kerauver. Rehabilitating. 

Mr. Hicetns. Yes, sir. That is plant upkeep, getting it ready. 

Senator Krravuver. Now, sir, you have told us about the Volunteer 
Ordnance Works down at Chattanooga. What will be the effect on 
these plants, once the fiscal year 1958 figure—the $188 million, or even 
assuming that your estimate may reach 250 million, if other orders 
come in—is put in to replace the larger amounts that you have re- 
ceived for the operation of these plants before, that is, 306 million. 
Even assuming you had some reimbursements in addition to the $589 
million which you had in fiscal 1956, plus whatever reimbursement 
you received. Concerning your Badger Ordnance Works in Wiscon- 
sin. Is that ina shaky condition? 

General Eneter. There is a problem as to whether or not the pro- 
gram will permit us to continue Badger’s operations. We do not 
have a firm plan as yet beyond the end of this fiscal year in regard to 
that particular plant, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I notice your press release, looking at the bal- 
ance of fiscal 1957, that refers to the balance of the year up to June 
30 of 1957? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. So you do not have a plan for that plant be- 
yond those fiscal years. You don’t know what will happen. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you say that is in a shaky condition? 
Isn’t that the term you used General ? 

General Eneter. That term was used the first day, yes, sir, I don’t 
know who started using it. 

Senator Keravver. Holston Ordnance—well, I guess we just coin 
words as we go along. 
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Holston Ordnance Works at Kingsport, Tenn., makes RDX. Is 
that what you call it? 

General Encirr. That is one of the products that is made by that 
plant. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that operating at a minimum, maximum, or 
medium sustaining rate production? What is the situation with 
reference to that plant? 

General Ene er. We are checking it to make sure. I think it is 
aminimum. Yes, sir, it is oper ating only 1 line out of 7 lines operating 
there. That isa minimum operation. 

At present, it looks as though that facility will be kept in operation 
through the next fiscal year, sir. 

Senator Keravver. The next fiscal year—are you talking about 
operating year or fiscal year ¢ 

General Enerer. I meant by that, sir, it looks as though the fiseal 
year 1958 program will sustain the continued operation of that plant 
sir. 

Senator Kerrauver. Indiana Arsenal, Charlestown, Ind., broken 
down into plant No. 1, and then you have got the Hoosier unit. Is the 
plant shaky ¢ 

Mr. Hieerns. | don’t think you are justified in making a statement 
here 15 months ahead. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you tell what the situation is now / 

General Encier. With regard to the Holston plant which was just 
discussed, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary feels that it is a Jittle bit 
difficult to try to forecast 15 months in advance at this point in time 
and be able to say with certainty that we can maintain a plant 
through that period of time. 

The i impression which I intended to leave was that based upon this 
level of $250 million, and a plan that it looks to us today as if 
Holston will be able to operate into the next fiscal year. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, let us assume all of them are based upon 
the assumption you will receive, $250 million and things will not get 
worse or better, can you tell us about Indiana Arsenal? I know that 
you can’t say with any certainty about anything these days. 

General E:neuer. Indiana Arsenal— 

Mr. Hieerns. I don’t think, from a matter of policy, the Army 
should make any predictions on the status of plants beyond this 
fiscal year. That would be ending June 30, 1957. When we get to 
that point, we will take a look and then tell you. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, is it a matter of policy or some security 
reason? What is the 

Mr. Higerns. No. It is just a matter of, I think, good judgment, 
Senator. I don’t think we have that good a crystal ball. 

Senator Krrauver. And you are not willing to have these gentle- 
men just give their best opinion of the prospects? Of course, we 
know that is subject to a lot of changing situations. 

Mr. Hieerns. Well, I happen to have been the one in the past that 
has been very much embarrassed that we haven’t had the facts to back 
up and get it out in the press that we are going to do thus and so, 
and we can’t see that far in advance that we can do it. 

Now, let us go by the facts we have here and that is through this 
fiscal year, and we have given you the best data that we have on that. 

91115—AT 7 
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We have a press notice in your hands here that states our position. 
I don’t think we should make any prognostications beyond June 30 
of this year. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, Mr. Higgins, I would like to remind you 
that if you instruct your men not to testify about it and you say you 
have some good reason, I am not going to press the point here, but 
I should like to remind you that this is a task force of the ’Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee and the legislative direction of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee is to look into ‘what i is being done in the various 
departments of our services, to see whether the security of the United 
States is going to be properly protected. 

First, I feel that there is a very serious question in view of your 
large requests for money. In view of what Admiral Radford and 
Mr. Dulles say is a worsening condition in the Middle East, a very 
serious question arises as to whether the security of the United States 
is being protected by your closing these three plants. 

I think that the committee is ‘entitled to know, and to be informed 
beyond just the end of June 1957, as to your plans or what your 
prospects are. It is awfully hard with Congress to perform its duty, 
and for legislative committees to perform their duty, unless they 
know what your prognosis is and what the prospects are. 

With that I leave it to you. 

Mr. Hieetns. I would answer it in this fashion, that on the run- 
of-the-mill operation of my office, if any of these gentlemen came to 
me with a press release saying that they were going to predict the 
operation of any of our plants beyond June 30 this year, I would not 
—~ it because we don’t know. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, of course, there has been no change, par- 
ticularly in the military situation. It is only the budget that has 
changed, or the amount of money that has changed, and it is the real 
needs of the United States for these plants, and what is going to 
happen to them, that we are interested in. 

But I will leave it with you. If you tell your people not to answer 
this question 

Mr. Higerns. No one likes the home of the brave and the land of the 
free more than I and support it, and I never want to be in the position 
of telling these gentlemen what to do. But I am responsible policy- 
wise for statements that affect the United States Army relationship 
with the public and for us to sit here and promise a plant here or 
there that it is going to run all next fiscal year and then close it down 
4 months after the year started, is not just the right way to do it. It 
isn’t kind. It isn’t proper. It isn’t honest. And it is purely from 
that point of view that I am speaking. 

I don’t think we know. We haven't any way to find out what 
eventualities will be, whether we need one plant worse than we do 
another, one item worse than we do another. 

All these things have a bearing on what we are going to operate. 

But I certainly want it very clear in the record that I am not dic- 
tating what these gentlemen would say here in the matter of testi- 
mony ; I am just telling you the policy of the Army. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I may not be as familiar with it as you 
are, Mr. Higgins, but you undertook here on Tuesday to tell us of the 
military needs, the projected needs in the years to come, how much 
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conventional ammunition we would need as against an increase In 
atomic weapons. 

The Appropriations Committee of Congress has to appropriate 
money in open hearings. They are published. This committee has 

P ays : 
the responsibility of making its recommendations as to whether the 
security of the United States is sufficient or not. 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, let us go forward here and have it understood 
that any predictions these men make are their personal opinions and 
not the position of the Army. ; 

Senator Fianvers. I must say that I have been pleased with two 
factors that seem to have come to light in the time I have been in, 
these committee hearings. 

One of them is the rehabilitation of these plants, to have them in 
the condition at once to work as soon as the materials can be ob- 
tained and the personnel recruited. 

And, second, I got the impression that our stocks were being 
pretty well built up to some standard of inventories—I don’t know just 
what that standard is. 

I wonder if I might inquire as to how well we are provided with 
stocks of ammunition as compared with the period just before the 
Korean war? Generally speaking, with more, with less, or about the 
same / 

Mr. Hiaerns. I don’t think there is any comparison, Senator 
Flanders. Generally, across the board we are in good shape today in 
artillery ammunition and the great differences before the Korean 
war and now, we have a well-worked out, well-engineered, well-fi- 
nanced layaway program whereby beyond the reserves we have in 
stores we could go into production immediately, whereas after World 
War II, our production ability in this country was just about de- 
stroyed. That is the great difference. 

Senator FLanpers. On what basis do you calculate your desired 
reserves? Is that basis—well, what is the basis for calculating your 
desired reserves ? 

Colonel Connerart. Sir, we calculate our requirements on the basis 
of joint plans that are submitted to us for a future war and, as was 
stated in the testimony earlier, we have more than ample stocks on 
hand to support a minimum requirement which was referred to as a 
local war and I think the expression before was stated that we are 
in good shape in our conventional ammunition to date. 

The condition has resulted from the tremendous number of de- 
liveries of ammunition that came in after the shooting stopped in 
Korea. Deliveries of ammunition continued and built up our stocks. 

Senator Fianpers. Is there deterioration with storage of the pow- 
der or of the explosive? Does that deteriorate ? 

Mr. Hiceins. General Cummings will answer that, please. 

General Cummings. Explosives and conventional ammunition de 
deteriorate to a degree over very extended periods of storage. We, 
however, feel that based on our experience to date, we don’t have any 
facts to prove that the life will actually be what I will state, our 
conventional type of ammunition might well last 25 to 30 years. 
There is constant maintenance in storage or surveillance to make 
sure that all of our stocks in our depots here in the United States are 
kept in proper and usable condition, sir. 
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Senator Franpers. Do you pass any judgment as to which is the 
more important, the existence of inventories in being or the existence 
of capacity in being? 

General Cummings. That is a matter that is passed on to us in the 
Defense Department and the Army policy guidance in computing 
our requirements, sir. The production potential or base and the 
ability of that to produce is taken into consideration in connection 
with the number of rounds we would like to store. 

Mr. Hieerns. I would like to add just a little to that, Senator 
Flanders. I think we must have a very liberal consideration of both. 
We first must have ample supplies on hand to keep the Army going 
in its size that we would have today, and that should carry it along 
pretty well during the recruiting period and one thing and another, 
when new troops were coming in and the time it would take us to 
bring new ammunition plants in. We plan a meeting of those two 
needs, and during that interim period we have enough on the shelf 
to carry us through. That is briefly the plan. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, this is no prognosis. Any of these 
things are subject to change. We don’t know what the situation is 
going to be in the future, but frankly I don’t much like this idea of 
a month or 2 months before one of these plants closes that the first 
notice is given to the people affected. I think the committee, and I 
think the public, is entitled to know the extent of operation of these 
plants, whether there are any plans made in connection with them, 
and whether some of you gentlemen who are familiar with it will 
give us your present prognosis, with the understanding that that is 
not binding upon the Department of the Army or Mr. Higgins. I 
will proceed to ask you—are there any plans about Indiana Arsenal, 
General Engler? 

General Enoier. I would like to first provide a general answer, Mr. 
Chairman. I certainly agree with the Secretary that predicting that 
a plant will either close or stay in operation without firm knowledge 
that that will happen, particularly the closing part, that it does have 
a bad effect upon the morale of the organizations that are operating 
these plants. And I feel myself that it certainly, from an overall] 
operational standpoint, would be much preferable not to mention in 
open hearings a “guesstimate” as to what will happen without a firm 
knowledge that that will happen. 

Senator Keravver. Well, then, sir, can you tell us‘about the percent- 
age of the capacity of the plant which is in operation at these various 
plants? Indiana Arsenal, Charlestown, Ind., that is, if you have 7 
lines, is 1 operating, 2 lines, or what is the situation ? 

General Enouier. Yes, sir: Indiana Arsenal has a total of 8 lines, 
with 1 line currently operating, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And Joliet Arsenal, the Kankakee unit. That is 
a TNT plant. 

General Eneirer. That has a total of 32 lines and of the 32 lines, 9 
are currently operating and 5 will be shortly operating. In other 
words, it is in the process of reducing from 9 to 5 lines. 

Senator Kerauver. Does that mean 9 are operating and it will be 
reduced to 5? 

General Enoter. That is correct, sir. However, those lines are 
making different products. 
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Senator Keravuver. Not all making TNT ? 

General ENneter. No, sir; only two lines. 

Senator Kerauver. What is made at Longhorn Ordnance Works at 
Waco, Texas, and what percentage of that plant is operating? 

General ENeoiEr. It has a total of 9 lines with 1 operating, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Radford, Va. ? 

General EneiER. A total of 17 lines with 4 operating, sir. No more 
than one line on any particular product, however. 

Senator Knrauver. Volunteer has how many lines ? 

General ENeirr. It has a total of 16 with 3 operating, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. And Wabash River Ordnance which is to be 
closed ¢ 

General ENGLER. That has 6 lines with 2 operating. 

Senator Keravver. Now, these 13 loading plants you have, does their 
activity depend upon the extent of the operation of the other plants? 

General Enotrr. The loading plants, sir, are used to assemble, the 
metal components and the explosives so the operation of the metal 
yarts manufactured and the explosive works centribute to the work- 
oad which operates the loading plants, unless they are on a special 
job. 

Senator Krrauver. Is there any information;vou can give us about 
these 13 loading plants ? 

General EnciEer. Of what kind? 

Senator Kerauver. I mean as to the extent of the operation? Half 
operation’ A third operation? Do you have a line principle in the 
loading ? 

General ENeier. We have a line principle and some of these I have 
been giving you are examples of that line principle. 

Senator Kerauver. lowa ordnance plants ‘ 

General ENeuEeR. Eleven lines with three operating. 

Senator Kerauver. Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, I]. ? 

General Eneier. Six lines with three operating. 

Senator Krerauver. Kansas Ordnance, that is the one you propose 
to close at the end of this fiscal year ¢ 

General ENGLER. We have that listed as 8 lines with 1 operating but 
that line that is operating is doing this renovation work. It is not 
doing a real assembly operation. 

Senator Kerauver. Kingsbury Ordnance, Laporte, Ind. 

General ENcier. Thirteen lines, five currently operating. 

Senator Krrauver. Lake City Arsenal, Independence, Mo. 

General Enater. Six lines, three currently operating. 

Senator Kerauver. Lone Star, Texarkana ? 

General Eneuer. Thirteen lines with four currently operating. 

Senator Krrauver. Louisiana Ordnance at Shreveport ? 

General EnGieR. Ten lines with five currently operating. 

Senator Kerauver. Milan Arsenal at Milan, Tenn. 

General Eneter. Ten lines with three currently operating. 

Senator Krrauver. Ordnance Assembly Plant, Ordnance Chemical 
Center, Maryland ? 

General Encuier. Three lines with one operating. 

Senator Kerauver. You will keep Pantex for that is a special 
activity. 

General ENGuER. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Ravenna Arsenal in Ohio? 

General Eneter. Thirteen lines with two operating. 

Senator Keravver. St. Louis Ordnance Plant, St. Louis, Mo. ? 

General Enater. Nine lines with one operating. 

Senator Keravuver. Twin City Arsenal, Minneapolis? 

General Encier. Eight lines with three operating. 

Senator Keravver. Now, sir, you have talked about lines, particu- 
larly in the ammunition plants. I want to direct this question. A 
certain number of lines, whether one or two or three operating, what 
is the situation of those other lines? 

General Enerer. Some are rehabilitated and some are not, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, those that are not rehabilitated, that means 
there is tremendous work to be done to put them back into operation. 

General Ene ter. It means a line that was not used during the 
Korean effort. Some work will be required. It is a matter of degree. 
I don’t know that it is tremendous in each case. 

Senator Keravuver. But those that have been rehabilitated, a lesser 
amount is necessary to be done to put them into operation. 

General ENoter. They are ready to go, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Now, gentlemen, shortly after World War IT I 
had the opportunity of visiting quite a number of these plants. I 
remember particularly Holston Ordnance, Radford, and down at Vol- 
unteer it was pitiful to see the investment that had been made there. 
It was just almost completely abandoned. 

General ENeiEr. Radford is now in very excellent shape, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Kerauver. At the Volunteer Ordnance Works, we have 
the information that it cost $58 million and that it cost $26,100,000 
to rehabilitate 62 percent of the facility. Is that correct? 

General Encier. $26 million to rehabilitate it to 6214 percent of 
its capabilities. However, it will only require $4.8 million to com- 
plete 100 percent of the rehabilitation. 

Senator Keravuver. And then Wabash which cost $52 million, was 
rehabilitated 100 percent ? 

General Enater. May I correct that last figure, Mr. Chairman. 
I read the wrong line. The cost of rehabilitating that portion which 
has not been rehabilitated is $6.5 million, not $4.8 million, as I 
stated. 

Senator Kerauver. Then Wabash which cost $42 million, cost 
$5,800,000 to rehabilitate, is that correct ? 

General Eneter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And Kansas, which cost $25,400,000 cost $7,- 
500,000 to rehabilitate. 

General Eneter. Yes, sir. It did cost $7.5 million to rehabilitate. 

Senator Keravver. But then in addition to the upkeep of the 
pipes and the lines, you have got the upkeep of the buildings, the 
physical property, all of that, is that correct ? 

General Enotrr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Why doesn’t it make sense if you have to cut 
down the amount in view of the general upkeep of the property—it 
is well known that if somebody is around the house, Mr. Higgins, 
just one person living in a house, there is going to be some activity 
that will help look after it. Why doesn’t it make sense to try to keep 
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some lines running in all these plants rather than increasing the 
amount at some and cutting out others altogether ? 

Mr. Hicetns. That is precisely our policy, Senator Kefauver. 
And I would like to call on whoever has the information 

Senator Kerauver. Just a minute. That is not what you are 
doing, though. You are increasing the number of lines at Kankakee. 
You are cutting out entirely lines in Volunteer. 

Mr. Hicarns. We are reducing Kankakee from 9 to 5 lines. These 
plants are tooled and equipped to do different things. They don’t 
all do the same thing and these men down here are very familiar 
with that. I would just like to have them recite the cost of going 
ahead and doing something just to keep Volunteer going versus what 
we are able to do to put it in a plant where we have something else 
operating. 

General Eneier. We do study these various situations, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we attempt to move in the direction that we feel is the right 
way to handle it. 

In the case of Volunteer, it requires $9 million a year worth of 
products out of that facility in order to permit it to operate on the 
minimum basis. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, let’s get that further. What do you call 
operating on a minimum basis? How many lines? 

General Enater. That is the operation of two lines, sir. The pro- 
vision of $9 million worth of workload to Volunteer requires a pro- 
gram, a complete round program of $29 million because that has to 
provide the metal parts, the loading and the explosives all going to- 
gether as a complete entity. 

So actually in order to support a continuation of Volunteer on a 
per-year basis, it takes an overall program of approximately $29 
million. 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, you mean that more money 
would have to be spent in these loading plants. Is that what you 
mean ? 

General Enetrer. And in the metal parts manufacture. 

Senator Kerauver. And in the metal parts manufacture. 

General Eneter. Now, can I finish this analysis? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

General Enerer. The total cost of maintaining Volunteer in lay- 
away is some $1.7 million a year. Of that $1.7 milion, $800,000 is 
paid each year to maintain the unused part. That is the part over 
and above these two lines for the manufacture of the particular 
product we are talking about. 

So we then must pay per year, have a program of $29.8 million 
a year to continue that particular facility in operation. 

On the other hand, if we lay it away, we have a total layaway 
cost of $1.2 million. However, we have already paid $700,000 of 
that $1.2 million in laying away that portion of the plant which is 
not now used. Or in other words, to close that plant down would 
now cost some 537-odd thousand dollars to lay it away. So we have 
the election here, sir, of a $29.8 million program to continue it in opera- 
tion as opposed to a layaway cost of $500,000, plus $900,000 a year for 
maintenance of the facility. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, General, I don’t think you have given 
all the figures, though. You haven’t given the figure of what it 
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costs you to lay away and also what it costs you to rehabilitate in the 
event you put it back into operation. 

General Eneixr. The rehabilitation—— 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s see if I have the right figures here. 
What is the cost of laying away Volunteer ordnance? 

General EnGuer. The total cost of layaway is $1.2 million. That 
is the complete whole plant. Part of it is already laid away, sir, 
so, the layaway which is now operating would be $537,000. 

Senator Krerauver. What will be the cost of maintenance on that 
basis ? 

General Enetrr. The cost of maintaining that portion would be 
$900,000 a year, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And then what would it cost to reactivate it 
if you decided to put it back into operation ? 

General Eneier. The reactivation—when a line is laid away in 
place, sir, and maintained as we propose to maintain it under this 
type of a program, there is no significant cost for reactivation or 
rehabilitation of the plant. These large rehabilitation costs occurred 
prior to Korea after the plants had not been maintained properly 
during the period between World War IT and Korea. 

We are proposing by our plan to so maintain these plants in 
layaway that we do not again incur these large rehabilitation costs. 

Senator Kerauver. What experience have you had that would in- 
dicate that you can lay away and then reactivate without any sub- 
stantial expenditure of money / 

General Enoier. We have had experience in this area since 1953. 
We have had experience in the adequacy of this particular type of 
maintenance in layaway since 1953 to the present time, sir, relative to 
those plants which we have laid away and which we have been able 
to keep running constantly during the period of layaway. 

Senator Kerauver. What particular plants have you laid away 
and then reactivated ? 

General Encier. We have not laid away and reactivated, sir. This 
is a layaway and an observation of the deterioration that occurs dur- 
ing layaway. We are able to observe the condition of those loadings 
and explosive plants for those portions which are laid away under 
the technical improvement and the type of layaway that we now have 
available to us. 

As far as metal parts are concerned, we have laid away plant- in 
that area. We have reactivated them and we have tested our timing. 
We have tested our preservation and both are correct. 

Senator Kerauver. In metal parts? 

General Eneter. In metal parts, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. We are dealing with a chemical here. 

General Exeter. We are—— 

Senator Keravver. What experience have you had in laying away 
a chemical plant and then reactivating it at practically no cost / 

General Eneier. Again, sir, the only thing I can say is that our 
experience lies in our observation of the laid-away portions of the 
plant. 

By that observation we feel that we have enough knowledge to 
know that the plants could go into operation without substantial re- 
habilitation. That isthe information which we possess. 
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Senator Kerauver. So you have no actual experience. You never 
reactivated a chemical line that you have laid away ? 

General Eneuer. I have no knowledge that we have reactivated a 
specific chemical line. We have reused satisfactorily equipment in 
these chemical plants which has been laid away as components of the 
lines. We feel that this is not guesswork on our part. We are near 
enough to the problem to feel that these lines are being properly 
maintained for reactivation without substantial rehabilitation. 

Senator Kerauver. General Cummings, do you agree that there 
has been no chemical line laid away that you have reactivated ? 

General Cusmies. I have no knowledge of reactivation of any 
specific lines since the recent layaways after Korea. I would like to 
add to what General Engler has stated, that it is not only our opinion 
but it is also subscribed to and supported and arrived at in collabora- 
tion with our contractor operators. 

Those are the standards for our current layaway preservation and 
maintenance of this equipment. 

Senator Kerauver. I had always thought that these chemical plants 
were very much like an atomic energy plant. The minute it is laid 
away it is almost impossible to keep the valves from getting stuck, 
keeping various and sundry substances from forming in the pipes. 
Temperatures are not maintained, 

I went around a plant with Colonel Ryan down at Kingsport. He 
is a pretty good Ordnance man, isn’t he? 

General Cumminas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And he made those explanations to me, but you 
found someway that that is not true. 

General Cummines. Unless it is laid away and unless the chemical 
equipment processes, pipes, and all of the activities are properly laid 
away by experts in that area, the conditions you mentioned are bound 
to happen, sir. 

The present methods being used in the layaway of the powder, of 
the chemical] side, are in our considered judgment adequate to pre- 
serve them at a degree very substantially higher than that of the pre- 
Korea. And that opinion, our professional opinion, is substantiated 
by the professional opinion of the contractor operators engaged in 
these operations, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, weren’t we told after Korea when some of 
these plants were closed that they would be in fairly good shape when 
they came around to reactivate them ? 

General Cummines. I don’t know if we were told they would be 
anywhere near the shape they are in now, and they were not, sir. The 
standards which we had in the Army were substantially lower at that 
time than they are now. We gained i in the Army and in the industry 
considerable judgment and education as a result of the Korean emer- 
gency. And those lessons that we learned and the difficulty in getting 
plants back into operation are being applied in the standards we are 
using in laying away and in continuing maintenance of our inactive 
lines. 

Senator Kerauver. Who does the layaway? Do you do it or do 
you do it by contract? 

General Cumarnes. All of the plants we have been mentioning, sir, 
are contractor-operated. They will be laid away by the contractor 
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and fortunately, in all cases, the contractor will have the contract for 
the continuing of the maintenance. 

I feel that—— 

Senator Keravver. For instance, in the case of Volunteer, that is 
Atlas Powder Co. 

General Cummines. That is correct, sir, and I feel that that is one 
of the major advances we are making now as compared with pre- 
Korea, in that we will have the man who has operated the plan actually 
lay it away and maintain it and be in a position to reopen in an emer- 
gency or when needed, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I have some figures here—and I don’t know 
whether they apply to the plants that you have planned to lay away 
or just what their application is—that in 1957 you spend $8,700,000 
on layaway. Does that figure ring any feeling of response to you? 

Mr. Hieerns. I think General W estphalinger might answer because 
we should talk about the whole Army, now. 

General WestreHatincer. That does not seem to be adequate, Mr. 
Chairman; it is a much larger figure than that. That must be a re- 
stricted number of plants. Our maintenance program—— 

Senator Keravuver. I am not talking about the maintenance pro- 
gram. I had $8,782,000 for your layaway; $27,978,000, your mainte- 
nance; and $8,321 ,000, your rehabilitation. 

General WestTPeHALinGer. What figures are you referring to? 

Senator Kerauver. These came from your man in Joliet. 

Mr. Higeerns. This is just Ordnance, then, but I would like to ad- 
dress ourselves to the layaway program for the whole Army because 
this is the insurance policy premium we pay. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s see if we can get these pinned down for 
ammunition. 

Mr. Hicerns. All right. Then go ahead. Let the Ordnance folks 
go ahead. I thought you were talking about the whole Army. 

Senator Keravver. ‘Ordnance, OAC means Ordnance Ammunition 
Command. 

General Cummines. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Your 1957 program, OAC installations, lay- 
away, $8,782,000. Your maintenance, $27,978,000. And your re- 
habilitation, $8,831,000. 

General Enerer. That is for layaway for 1957. 

Senator Keravuver. That is your layaway maintenance, and re- 
habilitation, Ordnance installations program. 

General Eneter. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether they are 
forecasting for the complete fiscal year or not. The figures that I 
have here are the figures that are as of this date in the fiscal year, or 
as of the 31st of January. 

Senator Keravver. In other words, yours are for 9 months; are 
they ? 

General Eneier. No, sir. January 31—7 months. 

Senator Kerauver. Seven months. Well, would your figures in- 
dicate that these are projections 





General Eneuer. The figures you read would indicate to me that 
they could be our projections, sir. 
enator Kerauver. Read your figures and let’s see. 
General Eneter. For the rehabilitation we have $18.8 million ap- 
proved and $900,000 which is finalized. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, that is more than the figure I gave you 
of $8,831,000. 

General Eneter. For layaway. 

Senator Keravuver. That was for rehabilitation. 

General Encter. Well, we could well have a project approved that 
OAC did not yet have. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we give you this and you give us for the 
record what your layaway costs, maintenance costs of those laid away, 
and rehabilitation costs are—— 

General Eneter. To date or projected for the fiscal year? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Projected to the end of the fiscal year. 
We will give you our figures and you work them over. 

General ENGLER. Right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. N ow, I suppose you all agree that if these lines 
could be operated, it would be better than laying them away, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Hiecrns. Of course it would. Yes. We run them just as long 
as we have anything for them to do. 

Senator Kerauver. What effort has been made to get some of these 
private contractors to operate them, commercial ? 

Mr. Hicerns. For civilian business? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Hicerns. In the type of plants we are addressing ourselves 
here today to, there is no civilian business whatsoever that is avail- 
able for these plants. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, there are a lot of civilian manufacturers 
of TNT, aren’t there? 

Mr. Hicers. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Of powder ? 

Mr. Hicerns. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Where do the people who use TNT for mining 
coal 

General WestrHALinGER. They don’t use it. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t use it any more ? 

General WesreHaincer. They never did use it. 

Senator Kerauver. What did they use? 

General WesteHatincerR. Black powder and now they have safety 
explosives. 

Senator Kerauver. How about the people who want to buy TNT 
in South America and Africa ? 

General Wesrruatincer. Mr. Chairman, those quantities are so 
small 

Senator Kerauver. Who do they buy it from ? 

General WesteHALINceR. There is no commercial market in this 
country. 

Senator Kerauver. You gave us in your earlier testimony—some 
two-hundred-odd private concerns were participating in this ordnance 
program on a contract basis. They had been cut down to a much 
fewer number. 

General Cummrnes. I believe the figures used pertained to metal 
parts producers—the shell, the casing, the booster, the primer, and 
so on, and some 330 prive ately owned and privately operated plants 
originally engaged in that, and the number now is on the order of 50, 
as I recall, sir. 
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Senator Keravver. None of these are making any kind of explo- 
sives ? 

General Cummines. None of the plants that I referred to as metal- 
parts producers are making explosives. 

Senator Krerauver. No part of our customers’ programs, our mili- 
tary-aid program, our aid to Europe, our aid to other places, where 
we have military commitments in the way of ammunition, are oon 
purchased or supplied by commercial people in the United States! 

General Cumminecs. I am not familiar with the program that 
might be supplied by private manufacturers to customers outside 
of the States, sir. 

Of course, our Government-owned plants do meet requirements 
under MDAP as they are programed through us. 

Senator Kerravuver. Well, in any event, what inquiry have you 
made, General Cummings, or Mr. Higgins, to try to see if private 
companies supplying foreign countries and supplying domestic cus- 
tomers don’t have some need for the operation of some of these lines ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Oh, very extensively. I would like first to say that 
on our plant facilities arrangement with NATO we have through 
American know-how and American engineering, established explosive 
producing plants in certain of our NATO neighbor countries so that 
the plants are now up. They are equipped and manned by indige- 
nous help and engineered by indigenous people in the country in 
which it 1s found. 

Now, those plants were never operated. They were built for a case 
of emergency so that we would have the powder and explosives on 
hand in the countries where it was needed as far as our allies were 
concerned. 

As far as commercial people furnishing these explosives, like Du 
Pont or Hercules, and so forth, they haven’t anywhere near the capac- 
ity that would supply this kind of an operation. 

So, there isn’t a requirement for commercial channels abroad, be- 
sause they have the Government-owned plants over there in addition 
to those we put up for war purposes who make this type of explosive 
in France and Italy and England, and the like, and I have visited 
many of those plants personally. 

Senator Kerauver. You don’t agree with the statement I read the 
other day—I will find it here in just a minute—General Palmer's 
testimony before the House Appropriations Committee on March 28, 
1955, that the total productive capacity of our allies would provide 
for only 25 percent of their estimated combat requirements for am- 
munition and if we do not make the difference, the shooting will soon 
be over. 

Do you disagree with that ? 

Mr. Higerns. As far as the powder and explosives, I do, because 
the plants that I mention, I don’t believe were taken into considera- 
tion in that statement as far as powder and explosives are concerned. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Friedenberg, you have his testimony here. 
I believe in one of the—I thought that was exactly the point he was 
talking about, ammunition for our allies. 

Mr. Hiaerns. Well, of course, powder and explosives is a very im- 
portant part, but it is only one of the many parts of a round of 
ammunition. And I am sure our neighbors abroad are in better 
shape today in powder and explosives than they are in hardware. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, we will put General Palmer’s statement 
about powder and explosives side by side with yours, Mr. Higgins, 
and try to ascertain who is correct. 

Mr. Hieerns. All right. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, how are you going to keep the know-how 
for the operation of these plants in the event that you want to put 
them back into operation’ Have you got these trained men, experts, 
who are going—how are you going to dispe rse them ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, you pose a problem that, of course, plagues all 
of us. We have our arsenals in the Army that we will maintain to 
the last because deposited in our Army arsenals is our nucleus of 
know-how that must be maintained. 

Now, to go beyond that and to operate a large plant such as we 
are talking about to preserve know-how as muc +h as we would like to 
do it would lead us into an endless street, into a bottomless pit. It 
would be so costly that it would just be impossible to do it. 

And so we are going to keep the know-how in the arsenals. We 
will struggle to keep these lines going just as long as we can in the 
future, and then based on the assurance we had in World War II 
that we could find people in a comparatively short length of time to 
operate the plants, causes us to feel that we would meet the emer- 
gency on that basis. 

Senator Kerrauver. If you close down one of these plants, how 
long long would it take you to get back into operation, assembling 
the know-how, reactivating it, organizing personnel, getting the ma- 
terials together ? 

General Encirr. Yes, sir. We have gone into this preblem of re- 
activation very thoroughly and we have made plans to accomplish 
that, and we believe that the plans are reasonable and can be carried 
out. 

Senator Keravuver. Take Volunteer Ordnance. You close it down. 
It ne 214 years the last time to get it back, 2 years, something like 
that. I don’t know exactly. 

General Eneier. I don’t know how long—I have it here, sir. I 
don’t know it from memory but a great part of the time required to 
reactivate it was due to the significant amount of rehabilitation that 
had to be performed and the equipment that had to be acquired. 
Again, we are hoping to remove that problem by having the equip- 
ment on hand and properly maintained. 

We believe that— 

Senator Kerauver. Your friend there seems to be looking it up. 
From the time you first proposed a contract until you got the « organi- 
zation ready, turning out TNT, how long did it take? 

General Eneier. Volunteer took exac ctly 12 months from the con- 
tract date until the first operation. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s get those dates. 

General Eneier. June 30, 1952 was the contract date, sir, and the 
first production was in June of 1953. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, the war was over by the 3d of June. 

General WestrrHatincer. The 3d of June which year? 

General Encurer. June 30, 1952 was the contract date, and in June 
1953, the production started. 

Mr. Hiceins. There was very much of a war going on. 
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Senator Keravver. That was June 1953. 

General Eneter. 1953. 
earn WestreHaLincer. The truce came about the 27th of July 

General Enerer. That was one of the latest plants coming in, 
there was a plant ahead of this on the same product. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the time when you first made your 
wr to reopen Volunteer until the time you had substantial pro- 

uction ? 

General Eneter. June 1952, was the date and time at which reacti- 
vation was determined and directed. 

Senator Kerauver. What day was the contract let ? 

General Eneter. June 30, 1952. 

Senator Keravuver. That was the same day the plan was made, 
you said. 

General Eneter. The direction occurred earlier in the month of 
June, sir. The whole action transpired within the month of June. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, you have to have some advertising for 
contractors, selecting contractors, don’t you ? 

General Cummines. No, sir. The contractor-operator for this had 
been selected and was on tap for it. That was the mobilization 

Senator Keravuver. When was the contractor-operator selected ? 
That is what I was trying to get at. 

General Encter. That was a part of the planning that was in effect 
before Korea ever started, sir. 

Senator Keravver. It wasn’t rehabilitated by Atlas Powder Co. 
Volunteer was not rehabilitated by Atlas Powder Co. It was rehabili- 
tated by a contractor. 

General Eneter. Probably under a Corps of Engineers’ contractor 
whereby a contractor engaged for that particular work. 

Senator Kreravuver. When did they first start negotiating the con- 
tract ? 

General Encier. The dates I gave you were the supply contract 
dates, sir. Now, the rehabilitation would not necessarily have been 
complete by the time production started. It started ahead of the 
completion of the whole rehabilitation. 

Senator Kerauver. When were you operating as many as five lines? 

General Enoter. The only dates we have here, sir, are the dates 
that we gave. 

Senator Keravuver. Was that a pilot line by June 1953? 

General Eneter. That was the start of production, Mr. Chairman, 
which means that there was sufficient equipment rehabilitated and 
ready. In other words, there was a line with a set of equipment 
capable of producing the particular product involved at that time and 
that production started. 

Normally—— 

Senator Keravuver. You start with one line and then it takes you 
a considerable length of time to get another line ready. 

General Enoter. Yes. A plant will start producing as soon as it 
has a complete complement of equipment to produce. Now, it may 
initially not even have one full line. It may produce on less than a 
full line capability when it initially starts and build up to that full 
line capability. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, how long, under your present program, 
the time you get your contract let, that you decided you are going to 
rehabilitate one of these plants, how long is it going to take? 

General ENeier. We don’t propose to rehabilitate. We expect that 
a plant such as this would be back in production, would be ready to 
operate, within 4 months and be turning out its product in the last 
part of the fourth to the early part of the fifth month. 

Senator Kerrauver. That is, if you had the people and you had 
the ingredients and material there. 

General Encoier. You would have to have the material and the 
people, but those are allowed for within this timing forecast, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. So you think in 4 months you can get any of 
these plants back into operation ? 

General Eneter. This is explosives plants, sir. Loading plants 
will not commence operation until the sixth month because they are 
dependent upon the explosive plants and upon the metal parts 
plants. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Is there no use at all for these plants 
in the guided missile area or any new area whatsoever ? 

General Eneter. We give the use of these plants every possible con- 
sideration in any other type of work, sir. Where we can utilize these 
plants for similar endeavors in other areas, we would utilize them. 

General WestpHauincer. TNT cannot be used for guided missiles. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, I 

General WrestTpHALINGER. Except as a warhead. 

Senator Krravuver. But you have different kinds of plants here, 
and you are closing down a loading plant. I just wondered if there 
wouldn’t be some other use for that plant. 

General Cummings. A loading plant is a very specialized plant, sir, 
and would not adapt itself to any of the metal working side of the 
guided missiles activity. As we mentioned earlier in the hearings, 
the guided missile is being supported in the booster and the solid 
propellant areas. It is being supported in some of the plants we have 
referred to heretofore. 

Senator Kerauver. Are we operating any plants overseas under 
MDAP? 

Any ammunition plants / 

Mr. Hieerns. I was checking on that yesterday. 

Senator Krerauver. I mean, are we paying for the operation ? 

Mr. Hicetns. Yes. I was looking into that yesterday and I haven’t 
the actual facts here, but they are down to a very minimum, hardly 
any of it is left. There is no new contract being made on the offshore 
procurement program. That is what I take it you are referring to. 
Little or nothing. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the budget for overseas procurement of 
ammunition ? 

Mr. Hiearns. Well, that is in the military aid program. We will 
have to get that for you. 

For offshore procurement, I can tell you now, it is negligible. But 
I would like to answer a question you raised here a little more fully, 
Mr. Chairman, about what can we do to rehabilitate these plants. 

In the process of closing down Cornhusker out in Nebraska, we had 
complete surveys made at the request of delegations who came on from 
that area and the Small Business Administration and people of that 
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nature. Even after the civilian committees who were so interested out 
there in this affair, made a complete and full investigation, they found 
that these Government-type loading plants just do not lend themselves 
to other manufacturing. 

And I would also like to make it a part of the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that if a delegation from your country down there feels that they have 
any local enterprise they believe can use Volunteer, we would be 
delighted to have them come up and talk to us about it. We have a 
perfectly open mind in this area. 

Senator Keravver. Well, is there any—of course, you have got a 
great water system out there. They might use it for an industrial site 
for something else. Has that ever been done? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Oh, it has been done; yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean, do you want to keep these plants ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Of course we do. Of course we do. In every way 
possible. We are most reluctant to close one of them up. That is the 
last thing we want to do. 

General Cummings. And each one of the plants we have had under 
cdliscussion has a firm requirement for retention for use in an emergency. 

Senator Kerauver. Then there is nothing anybody else can do with 
them if you want to keep them. 

Mr. Hicerns. I say, while they are in this standby condition, as I 
just recited to you about Cornhusker, we had delegations come out and 
examine the thing. If it was in good shape, the type of equipment and 
buildings that could lend themselves to anything else, fine; but they 
found that one of the first problems you run into is contamination. 
These plants have been making explosives and it is in the walls, it is 
everywhere around there, and from the safety point of view there 
aren’t too many things vou can do about it. 

Then, the shape of the buildings do not lend themselves to manu- 
facturing. But if you folks in Tennessee can find a use for it, we will 
be very amenable to sitting down and working out a proposition. 

General WesrrHatrncer. Mr. Chairman, these are Government 
owned because industry as a whole is not interested in erecting this 
type of plant. That is why we had to go to a big program to construct 
these plants. They load ammunition and these are plants dispersed 
over 10,000 to 15,000 acres. They are small buildings and separated 
by large distances. That is necessary for the safety in connection with 
loading ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. I have visited some of those plants. 

General WerstpHaLincer. We have to have large safety distances 
on all of these, to minimize the losses due to any possible explosions. 

Senator Krrauver. Gentlemen, there is certain information we want 
furnished and I think while we are here at the present time, we might 
xs well have an executive session, because there are some questions I 
want to get in the record for the benefit of the whole committee. 

Had you rather do that this afternoon? I don’t think it will take 
very lone. 

Mr. Hicerns. All right. 

Senator Krravyer. We will have an executive session at this time. 
I might say for the benefit of the press and the public here, that the 
procedure will be that this task force will present its recommendations, 
its findings and recommendations, to the Preparedness Committee 
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and the Preparedness Committee will issue a report which we trust 
will be seriously considered by the Department of Defense and you 
gentlemen inthe Army. That will be done within the next 10 days. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Before we close the open session, Senator 
Jenner has a statement which he would like to have read into the 
record—Senator Jenner and Senator Capehart—a letter from quite 
a number of Senators and Congressmen, all of which will be put into 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


We deeply appreciate the opportunity to submit a statement with respect 
to the proposal to close the Wabash River Ordnance Works at Newport, Ind. 

Our concern with this matter recently has been increased by an additional 
announcement that the other principal source of employment in this area, the 
atomic energy plant at nearby Dana, Ind., also will be closed. 

The impact of these 2 actions, affecting some 1,200 employees, would further 
aggravate an unemployment situation in a community which has been for a 
long, long time among the top designations in the list of critical labor surplus 
areas. 

These two plants are by far the principal sources of employment in this area, 
in which unemployment already has reached 20 percent of the labor force. It 
has been estimated that suddenly to add 1,200 men and women to the ranks of 
the unemployed would increase that figure to 40 percent, the highest in the 
United States. 

To close these plants now would affect seriously 41 towns in Indiana and 20 
in Illinois. Nor is this the whole story. Three coal mines in the area now 
provide coal for steam and power at the two plants. Loss of the coal market 
provided by these two plants would force serious curtailment of production in 
the mines. It is even probable that two of the mines would be forced to close 
entirely, adding further to an already bad employment situation. 

We have been so concerned about this most serious unemployment problem 
that we arranged a meeting on January 15 here in Washington with representa- 
tives from the Indiana communities affeeted and appropriate officials of the 
Federal Government. 

Representatives from the Wabash Valley Industrial Council, Inc., members of 
the Montezuma committee of this council and the Wabash Valley production 
council of the A. F. of L., members of the Rockville (Ind.) Commercial Club and 
representatives of the chambers of commerce in this area, came to Washington 
and met with Mr. Charles H. Kendall, General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. Courtney Johnson, from the office of Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Higgins, and Colonel Nider, also from Secretary Higgins’ office. 

The facts set forth at this meeting by the local representative groups, we feel, 
justify reconsideration of the closing orders. We hope that both of these plants 
may be kept in operation wutil the local people have sufficient time to secure pri- 
vate industries to absorb this labor load. 

The communities involved in this unemployment problem are making all-out 
efforts to secure other industries. In the January 15 meeting, the feasibility 
of making the site of the Wabash River Ordnance Werks available for private 
industry also was discussed. 

Our efforts now are being directed toward a delay in closing these two plants 
long enough to give these communities an opportunity to renew their efforts so 
that private industry might absorb this labor surplus. 

We would, therefore, appreciate very much if the subcommittee would give 
careful consideration and study to the facts concerning the proposed closing of 
the Wabash River Ordnance Works and the resulting effects upon the communi- 
ties involved. 


Senator Krravver. We will excuse everybody except the reporter 
and members of the staff and you gentlemen of the services. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee retired into 
executive session.) 
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PROPOSED CLOSING OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED ORDNANCE PLANTS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Task Force SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
and Flanders) met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a. m., in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Kefauver (presiding). 

Also present: Ben J. Gilleas, special counsel, and Ronald Frieden- 
berg, special — and E. C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Rear Adm. F. S. Withington, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance; 
Rear Adm. L. P. Ramage, Special Assistant to Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Fleet Operations and Readiness; Rear Adm. John 
Quinn, Assistant Chief of the Ordnance for + Mr. W. S. 
Williams, Comptroller, Bureau of Ordnance; Capt. G. S. Patrick, As- 
sistant Director, Atomic Energy Division of Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations; Capt. A. J. Walden, Program Director (Ammunition) 
Planning Division, Bureau of Ordnance; Capt. G. T. Atkins, Ammu- 
nition Program Director, Bureau of Ordnance; Rear Adm. W. J. Mar- 
shall and Capt. R. K. Cockey, Material Division, Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations; Mr. J. M. Warnock, Budget Management Analyses 
Section, Naval Ordnance, Shore Establishments Division, Bureau of 
Ordnance, United States Navy. 

Senator Kreravuver. Today we conclude the hearings on the pro- 
posed closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants and we 
will hear witnesses representing the Navy. The task force proposes to 
submit a report for the approval of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee. I shall promulgate views for suggested incorporation 
in that report in which I will raise questions as to the wisdom of the 
proposed closings. 

I am of the opinion that the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and of the Senate should have the benefit of our investigation 
and of our view in their deliberations on the 1958 budget proposals. 
For this reason and because of the time factor involved in the prepara- 
tion and circulation of a report of this magnitude I shall write the 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of the Ar my requesting an appro- 
priate extension of the dates heretofore considered for closing the 
plants, that is, the Army plants, scheduled for closing in the near 
future. 
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As chairman of the task force investigating the proposed closing of 
Government-owned ordnance plants, I am going to suggest to the : ap- 
propriate Defense Department officials that an immediate re: ippraisal 
of our overall defense position be conducted in the light of our politi- 
cal commitments especially as it pertains to our ammunition require- 
ments. I shall recommend that an extension of time be granted as to 
the plants in question until this appraisal is completed. 

Today we shall hear Navy witnesses on the general question of their 
readiness position as it pertains to conventional ammunition. We 
shall explore questions relating to the adequacy of their funding for 
ammunition and the current and forecasted status of the Government- 
owned ordnance plants under the Navy. 

The primary witness today will be Rear Adm, F. 8. Withington, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. F. S. WITHINGTON, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


We are certainly glad to have you with us, Admiral Withington. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And thus, | want to introduce everyone and get 
the names of all of the other naval officers here. 

Rear Admiral Quinn, we are certainly glad to have you. 

Rear Admiral Marshall. 

Rear Admiral Ramage. 

Admiral Ramage. Ramage, R-a-m-a-g-e. 

Senator Keravver. What is your position, Admiral ? 

Admiral Ramage. Director of Surface-type Warfare in the Office 
of Chief, Naval Operations. 

Senator Kerauver. And we have Captain Waiden back with us. 
Glad to have vou, Captain. 

Captain Atkins. 

Captain Williams. 

Mr. Wiitiams. Mister Williams. 

Senator Kerauver. Captain Cockey. 

Did I miss anyone / 

Admiral Wrruineron. Captain Patrick, sir, who is responsible for 
nuclear weapons, under Admiral Burke. 

Senator Krrauver. Senator Symington hopes to be here later on, 
but Mr. Welsh is here. We certainly are glad to have you. 

Senator Flanders has expressed great interest in the Navy’s position 
and hopes to be here before we conclude. 

We are going to try to have a comparatively short hearing today 
because I think the position of the Navy is fairly simple. 

Admiral Withington, did you wish to make any preliminary—you 
do havea pi eliminar y statement ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. I have a statement; yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. All right, sir, would you read your statement ? 

Admiral Wrruteron. If I may, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for inviting me to appear here 
today. As the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, ‘T would like to take 
this opportunity to explain briefly the Navy’s organization for pro- 
duction and supply of conventional ammunition to ‘the fleet. 
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As you know, the naval requirements for ammunition along with 
guidance for their implementation are generated by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. As the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, my re- 
sponsibilities in peace and war include being ready to meet these 
requirements. I achieve this readiness in two ways: 

(1) By maintaining a production base ready to go into the manu- 
facture and assembly of ammunition promptly on M-day ; and 

(2) By stoe kpiling ammunition before M-day to offset the time 
gap between ammunition consumption and its production in the early 
stages of the war. 

I will explain the nature of these two procedures, but before I do, 
I should like to tell you what we mean by conventional ammunition. 
The Navy considers the following types of explosive materials as con- 
ventional ammunition : 

Aircraft bombs and machine gun ammunition. 

2. Rockets (not guided missiles) for aircraft and ships. 

3. Ammunition for 13 types of guns mounted in ships. 

Infantry-type material, such as rifle and pistol ammunition, hand 
grenades, and mortar ammunition. 

5. Chemical warfare materials (bombs, rockets, and projectiles). 

6. Demolition material (primarily for our underwater demolitions 
teams employed in amphibious operations). 

Pyrotechnics and miscellaneous explosive devices. 

g. Jet assist takeoff units (JATO’s) (used to assist heavily loaded 

planes take off). 
Mines. 

10. Torpedoes. 

You will note that we exclude guided missiles and nuclear weapons 
from this listing. 

I would like next to describe briefly the Navy’s facilities for the 
manufacture of conventional ammunition. These fon ilities are widely 
dispersed geographically as indicated on the attached sketch, enclo- 
sure (1), and I have brought a map, in case you refer to it, which I 
have on the easel. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Admiral Withington, all of these exhibits 
that you refer to will be made a part of the record. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. This map, Mr. Gilleas, could you reproduce 
that ? 

Admiral Wiruineron. It is reproduced here, sir, as enclosure (1). 
T brought it in the large size in case you should want to refer to it. 

Senator Kerauver. Fine. It will be made a part of the record, too. 

(The map referred to is as follows :) 
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Admiral Wrrntneron. Based on its requirements and authorized 
funding, the Navy pursues a policy of maintaining in operation the 
maximum number of facilities for ammunition production that can 
he efficiently operated. They may be considered in three general 

categories; first, explosive and propellant manuf: veturers ; second, 
metal parts manufacturers; and, third, those engaged in loading 
and assembly of the complete end item of ammunition. The Navy’ 
—a in these three categories are : 

For the manufacture of explosives and propellants : 

( ‘1) The Allegany Ballistics Laboratory, Cumberland, Md., which 
is a propellant development facility of very small production capac- 
ity. This is contractor operated. 

(2) The naval ordnance test station, China Lake, Calif., with a 
pilot plant for the manufacture of experimental types of explosives. 
This station is manned by civil service personnel. 

(3) The Naval I -owder Factory, Indian Head, Md., whose primary 
mission is to carry out small-scale manufacture of propellants to prove 
out new manufacturing procedures. This factory is closely allied 
with the Army’s production complex in meeting our peacetime needs 
for propellants. In wartime we necessarily depend heavily on the 
Army because of the inherently limited capacity of the Naval Powder 
Factory. ‘This is the reason, Senator, that the Army Establishment is 
so much bigger than the Navy. This facility has been manned by civil 
service personnel since its establishment in 1896. 

(4) The naval industrial reserve ordnance plant at Henderson, Nev., 
« contractor operated plant, which manufactures the ammonium per- 
chlorate used in the jet assisted take-off units for aircraft. 

(5) The naval industrial reserve ordnance plant at Dresden, N. Y., 
a contractor operated plant which makes hydrogen peroxide for use 
in torpedoes. 

(6) The naval industrial reserve ordnance plant at Glassmere, Pa., 
a very small contractor operated plant which makes atomized alumi- 
num powder for explosives, and which is being declared excess to the 
needs of the Navy. Industry now has more than enough capacity for 
our needs. 

Senator Kerauver. While you are on that point, how large a plant 
is it¢ How many people does it employ ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. I would estimate the investment there is a 
million dollars or less. It employs no one there, sir, it is closed down ; 
but in operation, in the order of 100 or 200 people. 

6. The following are Navy-owned civilian contractor operated 
plants engaged in the manufacture of metal parts for ammunition: 

(1) The naval industrial reserve ordnance plants at Rochester, 
N. Y.; Newark, N. J.: St. Louis, Mo.; and Huntington, W. Va., which 
make parts for VT fuzes. 

(2) The naval industrial reserve ordnance plants at Detroit, Mich. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Decatur, Ill.; and Louis- 
ville, Ky., which manufacture metal parts for gun ammunition, rock- 
ets, and bombs. 

The following facilities for the assembly and loading of con- 
wraitnal ammunition are Government-owned and, with two excep- 
tions, are civil service operated : 

There.is a correction here in the statement furnished. There are 16 
instead of 14 of these depots. 
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(1) Sixteen naval ammunition depots, located at Bangor, Wash. ; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Crane, Ind.; Earle, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Hast- 
ings, Nebr. ; Hawthorne, Nev.; Hingham, Mass. ; ; Mare Island, Calif. ; 
Port Chicago, Calif. ; McAlester, Okla.; Oahu, Hawaii; Seal Beach, 
Calif.; St. Juliens Creek, Va.; Yorktown, Va., and Shumaker, Ark. 
The depot at Shumaker is currently contractor operated by will be 
manned by civil service employees after July 1 of this year. 

(2) Two naval ordnance plants, located at Forest Park, Ill., and 
Macon, Ga. 

(3) One naval industrial reserve ordnance plant at Sacramento, 
Calif. This small plant is operated by a civilian contractor. Perti- 
nent data relative to these plants, including the types of work per- 
formed therein, have already been made available in tabular form to 
your committee. 

This table, sir, gives the present level of employees of these places. 

Senator Krravuver. Is the table attached ? 

Admral Wrrutneron. No, sir. 

Mr. Gites. That is our summarization, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Which can we put in the record? This sum- 
marization, would that be sufficient ? 

Mr. Giiieas. Well, before it is inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it would be wise to probably expand on it and incorporate 
some of this other material here. All of this here can be incorporated 
in, but, of course, it is rather lengthy. 

Senator Keravuver. Let’s either put the whole thing in, or condense 
it and then place it in the record. 

Mr. Giiteas. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material was furnished and is in the files of the task force. ) 

Senator Krrauver. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Wirnineton. We procure our bulk explosives and pro- 
pellants from the Army and, in turn, we supply certain weapons and 
components to the Army and Air Force. A list of items that we 
supply the Army and the Air Force, along with what the Army sup- 
plies the Navy, is attached as enclosure (2), to the statement. Addi- 
tionally, under the mutual-defense assistance program, the Bureau 
of Ordnance, on behalf of the Navy, supplies friendly foreign powers 
with certain explosive items. The nature of these is exemplified for 
the 18-month period ending December 31, 1956 by enclosure (3). 

I think the committee would be interested to know that the morale 
of the civil-service employees throughout our installations is con- 
sistently good. We are constantly trying to improve the efficiency 
and, indirectly, the morale of the employees by our production man- 
agement improvement program. 

We are undertaking this program in all of our shore installations 
under the management control of the Bureau. In this program, mod- 
ern techniques of production are being employed to yield more effi- 
cient use of equipment. We have also looked into plant layouts and, 
where possible, made improvements in process control. 

Among our other good results already achieved by the production 
management improvement program is a capability within my Bureau 
of forecasting with considerable accuracy projected workloads with 
associated employment levels for each of the stations under my con- 
trol. I have just this week addressed to each of the stations concerned 
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with ammunition a letter in which I transmitted the planned employ- 
ment level for fiscal year 1958. That is, of course, assuming, Senator, 
that our request to the Congress will be followed through with the 
appropriations at approximately the levels we are asking. 

While we foresee a gradual decrease in employment, we believe, in 
most cases, normal attrition will take care of the reductions that are 
necessary. The stations will be permitted to reach their new levels 
of employment as late at September 30 of this year, so they have about 
® months’ notice. 

The naval ammunition depot, Charlotte, N. C., will be vacated June 
30, 1957, and declared excess to the needs of the Bureau of Ordnance. 
The Secretary of the Navy notified the cognizant Members of Con- 
gress in February 1956. 40-millimeter ammunition was assembled 
here during World War Il. The plant was not used during Korea. 

The Navy is not planning on closing down any of its Government- 
owned ammunition facilities in fiscal year 1958. However, the naval 
ammunition depot, Shumaker, Ark., which is operated for the Navy 
by a civilian contractor, will revert to Government operation by civil- 
service personnel on about July 1 of this year, and then will be oper- 
ated at a reduced status. 

After the turnover takes place, it is expected that approximately 
$75 civil-service personnel will be employed there. On December 31, 
1956, there were 1,310 workers employed there by the contractor, and 
the Navy had 87 civil-service personnel for administrative and inspec- 
tion purposes. In order to alleviate the impact on the contractor 
employees and the community of Shumaker, the contractor was in- 
formed by letter dated January 25, 1956, of the Navy’s plans to 
terminate its contract by the summer of 1957. The interested Mem- 
hers of Congress were also informed of the Navy’s plans in this 
regard. 

The foregoing discussion has related to our industrial base for the 
production of ammunition. As I stated at the outset, we must stock- 
pile certain quantities of ammunition to meet the initial demands 
until this industrial machinery can get - to full production. Let me 
now turn to the discussion of our stockpiling situation. 

We have on hand a large stockpile of ammunition worth some $3.5 
billion. As we continue to improve our conventional weapons, the 
requirements for some of our older types decrease as they are pro- 
gressively superseded by the newer ones. For instance, we have little 
need now for 14-inch-gun ammunition. Concurrently, as the new 
weapons are brought into the fleet, as, for example, the new 3-inch, .70 
caliber antiaircraft gun, the requirement for stockpiling increases. 
This same kind of phasing out of the old and phasing in of the new 
is talking place in bombs, rockets, mines, and torpedoes. To meet this 
progress 1n weapons, we must take vigorous steps to keep a balance 
between the stockpile and the requirements for each item of ammu- 
nition. 

An important initial step in keeping our inventory in balance is to 
maintain a continuous process of comparing our requirements to our 
stocks of serviceable ammunition for each item. As requirements 
decrease, excesses of old items show up and these quantities are dis- 
posed of. By this means of requirements analyses and systematic 
disposal, we are insuring that the ammunition we have in stock does 
not contain obsolete or excess material. During the calendar year 
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1956, the Navy disposed of 125,000 tons, approximately, of obsolete 
items of conventional ammunition. 

In the case of the newer weapons, these analyses of requirements 
indicate the quantities that we need to purchase to reach a balanced 
position. On this basis, we prepare our procurement prograin to apply 
funds to those items of the latest design and for which we have a 
stockpiling requirement. Thus, by controlled disposition where there 
are excesses and procurement where a stockpiling need exists, we con- 
stantly work toward a balanced position. 

Since our requirements are shifting each year, as weapon, plane, 
and ship designs improve, we can never expect to be exactly in balance, 
and we will always have a better stock position for the older we: ipons 
than for the newly introduced ones. However, except in the case of 
general-purpose bombs, the Navy’s ammunition-stock status today is 

etter than it was when the Korean war broke out. 

In most types of ammunition, we went into full production to meet 
the Korean war expenditures. In the case of the general-purpose 
bombs, a special situation existed. We had rather large stockpiles of 
the old-type bombs left over from World War II that were approach- 
ing obsolescence. In anticipation of the introduction to the fleet of 
the new high-performance jetplanes then being developed, we were 
designing a family of low-drag bombs that would be suitable for 
the new planes. 

With the onset of the Korean emergency, these designs for the low- 
drag bombs were not completely ready to be placed into production. 
So, under the circumstances, it was decided prudent to defer the pro- 
duction of both new and old types of general-purpose bombs. Essen- 
tially, the Navy Korean expenditures of bombs were withdrawn from 

stockpile. The low-drag, general-purpose bombs have been in produc- 
tion since 1954, but stocks of the new type have not yet been built up 
to the 1950 level of the old. 

Mr. Chairman, in this statement I have attempted to describe the 
two tools that we maintain to meet the Navy’s wartime requirements 
for conventional ammunition. These two tools are a production com- 
eer and a ready stockpile of ammunition. Both of these tools are 

eing continually altered to keep pace with the ever-changing nature 
of conventional weapons andthe uauine nature of the Navy’s ships 
and aircraft. 

At any one time there will be some lag between the latest require- 
ment and the current status of our production base and stockpile. 
To close this gap is very costly and it is necessary that we plan our 
funding on a long-term basis rather than adopting a short-range 
procedure for meeting each crisis as it arises. 

The lead time in procuring ammunition is several years, and it takes 
a similar time to build new production facilities. Therefore, when 
we plan our budgets, we must look ahead many years and anticipate 
the probable changes in requirements for conventional ammunition 
before we build plants or buy stocks to meet deficiencies in our con- 
ventional ammunition. 

I feel that the Navy has carried out its ammunition funding in a 
well-thought-out and effective manner and that as a consequence, 
we have today achieved at a minimum cost a well-rounded and efficient 
ammunition supply system consisting of modern, well-balanced and 
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efficiently organized depots and ordnance plants backed up by care- 
fully controlled stocks of ready ammunition. 

To maintain this readiness position in the face of the continuing 
worldwide crisis and the rapidly changing feature of the modern con- 
ventional ammunition will require the best efforts of the N vavy and the 
continued advice and encouragement of the Congress. 

In closing this statement, I would like to express once more my great 
appreciation of your committee’s interest in this problem and to say 
that I stand ready to answer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Keravuver. Admiral Withington, I want to congratulate 
you on a very clear statement, setting “forth your policy, your pro- 
gram, what you have done and what you expect to do. I think, you 
have done the eommittee and the public a great service in informing 
us about how you carry on your ammunition program. 

You have anticipated most of the questions that I wanted to ask you. 
I do have a few here. 

Admiral Wrrurneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. I believe you stated that you have 18 plants, 
of which 15 are loading plants, 2 are metal parts plants, and, 1 powder 
plant. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the status of these plants today and for 
the future? Would you say they are all relatively steady as to the 
present employment and future employment during the rest of 
calendar 19574 

Admiral Wirrntneton. As I said in the statement, Senator, there are 
slight reductions in prospect, but all of them will continue to operate. 

Senator Kerauver. Except the plant at Shumaker, Ark., which is 
now a rated by a private contractor and which you will convert 
into a Navy personnel operated plant / 

Adee’ Wirntncton. With reduced numbers of people, yes, sir. 

Senator Krravver. With reduced numbers of people. And the 
reduction, you stated, would be from 

Admiral Wrrnineron. 1,310, sir, to 475. 

Senator Kerauver. And you are changing it from a contractor- 
operated to a Government-operated plant ? 

Admiral Wrruineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I am interested to: note the effort that you made 
to lessen the adverse impact upon the community by giving them 
notice. January 25, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Wrrnineron, January of 1956, sir. 

Senator rn ver. You notified the contractor on January 25, 
1956, of the Navy’s plan to terminate its contract in the summer of 
1957, and at that time, I take it, also the people working there had 
notice of your intention ? 

Admiral Wirnineaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That is 18 months in advance. I think that is 
very commendable, to let the community know what is going to hap- 
pen, and also, to advise the employees so that they can have some 
opportunity of finding other employment, making their arrangements, 
so that they will not be taken by surprise. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. That was my purpose, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That is the purpose. Is that the general policy 
that you follow ? 
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Admiral Wrirutnerton. I try to plan ahead as far as I can, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And wherever possible you try to give the com- 
munity and the people 18 months’ notice of what you expect to co, if 
there is going to be a reduction ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. It may not be that long, sir. In this case. 
we knew this far in adance what the situation would be. 

Senator Kerauver. I do not ask you to comment, but we had great 
opposition from the Army in trying to find out its plans for plants. 
even 3 or 4 months from now, and I certainly want the Defense De- 

artment and the public to know that I think your program is fair, 
in the better interest of the morale of the people working in these 
plants, and certainly better for the community, so that the community 
can plan for the impact of the reduction. 

I would like, following the testimony heretofore, to place in the 
record the letter of Senator McClellan, in which he asked about the 
status of this plant. 

(The letter from Senator McClellan, referred to, is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
February 1, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Task Force, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I understand that, as chairman of the task force of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee, you are looking into the closing of a number 
of Government installations over the country. 

The Shumaker Ordnance Plant at Camden, Ark., is, as I understand, being 
reduced to a skeleton force. My friends in Camden, after seeing the announce- 
ment of your proposed activities in this field, are interested in your looking 
into the matter. I am enclosing information contained in my files with ref- 
erence to this matter, which I think will be of help to you, if you seek to look 
into the matter. 

I trust and hope that you will be able to look into this closing thoroughly and 
advise me so that I can know definitely what the situation is. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McClean, 


MARCH 12, 1956. 
Hon. C. 8. THOMAs, 
Secretary, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SecRetary: The Camden, Ark. group, including Senator Ful- 
bright ; Congressman Harris; Gov. Orvil Faubus; Mr. Frank Cantrell, manager, 
Associated Industries of Arkansas; Mr. Ed Dupree, legislative secretary to 
Senator McClellan; Mr. Walter Hussman, publisher of the Camden News: 
Mr. H. K. Thatcher, executive vice president of the Ouachita River Valley Asso- 
ciation, and myself take this additional opportunity to thank you, your staff and 
the representatives of Defense Secretary Wilson’s office for the time you gave 
us last Friday to discuss the gravity of the Defense Department’s decision 
to place the Shumaker Naval Ordnance Depot on a standby basis. 

We are loyal citizens of these United States and for the security of our 
country would endure whatever sacrifices we may be called upon to make. We 
feel, however, that as citizens we also have the right and the duty to defend 
and protect our economy by protesting the virtual abandonment of our local 
naval ordnance plant which was built as a permanent installation at the cost of 
approximately $150 million. 

The Shumaker plant was located at Camden partly from a security stand- 
point and partly because the Camden area offered the greatest economic ad- 
vantages. These advantages included an unlimited supply of good water usable 
for all purposes, electric power which can be supplied in large blocks if re- 
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quired, natural gas in almost any volume desired, intercontinental railroads, 
highways, and connecting airlines. Also an inland waterway presently carry- 
ing 644-foot barge traffic. The Congress has authorized a modern 9-foot chan- 
nel for this inland waterway. Besides these advantages there is a pleasant 
temperate climate and the people are ready, willing, and able to perform any 
task they might be called upon to perform. 

When the Shumaker Ordnance Plant was established the naval officials 
realized the impact which would fall upon Camden, then a town of 9,000 people, 
in order to supply the physical and social requirements of such a plant. The 
naval officials explained, however, that the facilities which were to be built 
at the naval ordnance plant would be of a permanent nature and that this 
plant would always be there to support new and expanded facilities required 
of the town. Having confidence in the Navy, we caused several hundred new 
housing units to be constructed, several new schools and churches to be built, 
and extensive new gas lines, power lines, water and sewerage lines to be laid. 
Also a modern air-conditioned hotel was built as was a new public library, a 
new recreational park, and a new ultramodern hospital. All of these things 
the citizens of Camden did at the suggestion of the Navy. 

The people of Camden are not military strategists, and, as Governor Faubus 
pointed out in his opening remarks, we do not propose or presume to advise 
you what type of military arms should be provided for the security of our 
Nation. That is strictly the duty and obligation of the Defense Department. 
We do, however, want you to realize that we feel you have an obligation to 
Camden and that to close the Shumaker plant or even put it on a standby 
basis would be a serious economic shock, not only to Camden but to a territory 
within a radius of 50 miles of Camden. 

We hope you appreciate the fact that you might close such a plant in one of 
the more populated and industrialized States without causing more than a 
ripple in its economy. This is not so in Arkansas and for this reason we ask 
the Navy and the Defense Department to make every effort to continue the 
use of the naval ordnance plant at Camden for some good and logical purpose. 

Because of the public money invested we hope the continued use of this 
plant can be for the military but if not we urge that at least a part of the 
plant be made available to private industry under a contract arrangement that 
will not overemphasize the recapture clause. 

In our Friday conference you were gracious enough to say that you would 
recommend some calculated risks in order to salvage some of the economy of 
this plant and that you would welcome any suggestion by the citizens for the 
future of the plant. 

Governor Faubus stated that the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission had 1 or 2 industrial prospects for the State who would be interested 
in some of the facilities in the Shumaker plant if they could pe made avail- 
able. Mr. Frank Cantrell, manager of the Associated Industries of Arkansas, 
indicated he may also be communicating with you in respect to using some of 
the facilities if they become available for private industrial use. The local 
Camden Chamber of Commerce has a suggestion or two it would like to make 
at this time with the privilege of enlarging upon them at a later date. 

First, we would like to call your attention to three things which we under- 
stand was included in the original planning for the Shumaker plant. One, a 
research center was supposed to have been developed and possibly there was 
an area reserved for this work on the reservation. We hope you will look 
into this because establishing a research project at the present time would 
help to solve our economic problem and at the same time provide needed 
additional military security. 

We would like to remind you that Arkansas has a well-balanced and influen- 
tial congressional delegation. If additional money may be needed to develop 
this research center we are sure they would be willing to help in every practical 
way. 

At one time there was talk and discussion about the construction of a jet 
air runway 2 miles long and one-quarter mile wide at the Shumaker plant site. 
We would like to know what became of this idea. If it could be renewed it 
might have a bearing on the continued operation of this plant for some useful 
military purpose. 

Also the original thinking and planning of the naval ordnance plant consid- 
ered the possibility of dredging a barge channel up what is called West Two 
Bayou from the Ouachita River into the plant area, thus providing this plant 
with a direct loading facility. 
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The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, has already made a preliminary 
survey for this project and have done some channel improvement work that 
would apply to such a project. It was estimated at one time that it would 
require not more than $21% million to provide a full 9-foot channel from the 
Ouachita River into the naval ordnance depot. At present the Ouachita River 
has only a 614-foot channel, but there is a congressional authorization for a 
modern 9-foot channel. Complete planning for this project will be done by the 
spring of 1957. Our target date for construction funds is fiscal 1958. 

Mention was made at our conference that an appropriation was being re- 
quested to develop a new rocket of the air-to-ground type. We raise the ques- 
tion why should such a rocket not be developed at Shumaker when all of the 
basic facilities are already in place and when conversion should be much 
cheaper than building a new plant outright. 

It was also mentioned that a new rocket or jet propellant, probably thiokal, 
was to be made somewhere and that electric power was the limiting factor. 
We would like the opportunity of showing you what the possibilities are for 
supplying this power at Camden. The Middle South Utility Co. which controls 
most of the generating facilities in Arkansas and Louisiana, is beginning con- 
struction this spring of an additional 200,000-kilowatt unit at Sterlington, La., 
which is only 100 miles from Camden. Other basic materials required to pro- 
duce thiokal are as easily procured at Camden as any other place. We hope 
under the circumstances the Defense Department will give serious consideration 
to locating this new fuel plant at the Shumaker Ammunition Depot. 

At the present time the Camden Chamber of Commerce has two large indus- 
trial prospects both of which would be greatly interested in some of the present 
facilities of the Shumaker plant if they could be made available. One is a 
fertilizer plant and the other is a plastic plant interested in using the available 
ethylene in south Arkansas. 

The Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. has announced that they will build a 'arge 
plant of some nature in Arkansas, and this company might also be interested 
in some part of the depot if it were made available. 

All of the Arkansas men who attended our Friday conference join me in ex- 
pressing the hope that some way will be found to keep the naval ordnance 
depot at Camden occupied at least to the present level of employment. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. HARRELL, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


THE CAMDEN NEws, 
Camden, Ark., February 13, 1956. 
Memorandum: Senator John L. McClellan, Senator William Fulbright, and 
Representative Oren Harris. 


As suggested at our conference in Washington last Thursday, this is being 
submitted as a chronological résumé of the events to date relating to the pro- 
posed closing of our naval ammunition depot. 

Last December, after hearing various rumors, D. W. Harrell and I made a 
personal call on Captain Edwards, commanding officer of NAD, in the interest 
of determining such information as he might be able to give us relating to the 
future of the plant. 

Captain Edwards was not able to give us much definite information except 
that the question was under consideration and that a number of survey teams 
had visited the installation, presumably to determine its use or adaptability 
to future defense requirements. 

Thereafter, Mr. Harrell and I secured an appointment with Rear Admiral 
Withing, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance for the Navy Department, and 
met with him in his office in Washington on January 19. 

At that meeting, Admiral Withing explained the situation with respect to the 
plant generally, the chief points of which were as follows: 

(1) That the Air Force had been taking most of the product of the local 
plant. The order of the Air Force for 1956 had been diverted completely to an 
Army type rocket with the effect of this being that the NAD will close when it 
completes its present production schedules sometime within the next 12 months. 

(2) That the local plant further had no future as the rocket is being out- 
moded by guided missiles. 


| 
| 
| 
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(3) That the plant is designed exclusively for loading rockets and is not suit- 
able for conversion to the missile program. We were further told, if we had all 
of the missile work, it would not constitute a large work force. 

(4) That the plant is so outmoded that on deactivation it should be declared 
surplus, not subject to the usual Government recapture clause. 

(5) That within 30 days from the date of our conference a full a ogee 
of the reasons for the closing would be prepared and forwarded to the local 
commanding officer to be released for publication. 

Although I have not seen a copy of the notice, it is my understanding that 
within a week of our visit with the admiral a notice to the employees was on 
the bulletin boards of the local plants, advising them of the prospective shut down. 


COMMENTS 


This plant represents about a $200 million investment, some $75 million of 
which was spent on improvements and additions in the last 5 years. Located on 
68,000 acres, all of the construction is of a permanent nature, and it is difficult to 


understand how such an installation can become completely useless in the space 
of 12 years. 

With the defense budget at an alltime high, this immediate area has experienced 
a layoff of some 10,000 workers at Texarkana, a curtailed production schedule at 
Pine Bluff, the closing of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, and now the 
junking of a $200 million plant here in Camden. 

It would seem that the written reports of the survey teams that have investi- 
gated the local plant in the last 6 months, looking to its adaption for future needs, 
might provide excellent factual information in your investigation of possible 
future use for this facility. 


Arkansas’ economic rank among the States, plus what the Defense Department 
has taken out and proposes to take out, certainly qualifies us as one of the 
poverty pockets into which the administration has announced will be funneled 
defense contracts. 

Surely, if the Navy has no further use for the plant, it can be adapted by some 
other branch of the military, or private corporation, for defense needs. 

W. E. HussMaAn. 


Senator Kerauver. You state here that the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from Arkansas were notified as to what your plans for this plant 
were ¢ 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir; and I have since been in touch with 
them on the same subject. 

Senator Krravuver. When did you notify the Congressmen and 
Senators ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneton. The same time, sir, January of 1956. 

Senator Keravuver. A year ago. When was the last Government- 
operated plant closed, and do you plan to close any in the near future ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. This is starting my third year, sir, as Chief. 
During this time none of these ammunition plants have been closed. 
A number of them have been reduced. 

Senator Kerauver. The last one was the NAD plant at Charlotte, 
N. C.? 

Admiral Wirntneton. This is about to close, as of June 30; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitieas. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to point out: Was that 
installation activated during Korea, | Admiral ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I said “No” in the statement. It was not. 

Senator Krrauver. So that one 

Admiral Wirutneron. Has been inactive since World War IT. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Now, I see that the Navy has a relatively steady employment level 
at_ the Government-operated plants, which are essentially loading 
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plants. How do you maintain such steady employment levels during 
peacetime, Admiral ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Senator, as I have inferred in the state- 
ment, this is not true. The employment level is slowly decreasing. 

Senator Kerauver. I know, but everybody is not let off at once, 
and then everybody is unemployed at once. Your line would be 
comparatively level, without any great jumps. 

Admiral Wrruineton. We have so far been able, sir, at some re- 
duction in efficiency, to spread the available work which more than 
one plant can do so that I can keep the doors open at all of these 
places. 

Senator Keravuver. And isn’t it true that you, when the need for 
work is low in one type of activity, put your workers doing some- 
thing else, on other jobs, such as storage, receipt, and issuance of 
ammunition, and things of that sort? 

Admiral Wrruineron. That is a very 

Senator Keravuver. That is, you shift the type of employment 
that your people do? 

Sfeatral Wirurneton, Yes, sir. That is a very shrewd observa- 
tion, Senator. 

Our cushion, so to speak, is the work on the ammunition stockpile, 
renovation, and modernization. 

Senator Keravver. Do you feel that the operation of these plants 
is more efficient and economical and consistently better for your 
service than with contractor personnel in operation ¢ 

Admiral Wrrutneron. In my opinion, Senator, if we have a large- 
scale repetitive operation, like the loading of rockets at Shumaker, it 
is probably more efficient to have a private contractor run the plant. 
If we have a different situation, such as, let’s say, Hastings, Nebr., 
where the jobs are un »redictable and vary, it is probably more effi- 
cient to do it with a civil-service setu 

Senator Kerauver. You penseally obtain your propellants and 
explosives from the Army; is that correct? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Any questions I ask, where the information 
cannot be given publicly, you can so indicate. 

Admiral Wrruineton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How much TNT do you receive annually for 
your needs from the Army, Admiral Within gton ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The amount is ‘small, sir. The recent 
amount is shown in money value in the enclosure to my statement. 

Mr. Gutzas. I did not note TNT on there. 

Admiral Wirnineton. It comes indirectly, the first step in pro- 
ducing tetryl. It is an enclosure to the statement, Senator. 

The approximate amount is $4 million. 

Senator Kerauver. The approximate amount of tetryl, or the ap- 
proximate amount of TNT? 

Admiral Wrruineton. This is a summation, sir, of tetryl compo- 
sition B, and 1 or 2 other items. The amount currently is small, as 
you see. 

Mr. Giiieas. Mr. Chairman, I think you might like to ask the 
Admiral. Composition B would fall in the category of a special ex- 
plosive, would it not, sir, rather than TNT? 
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This was our understanding and impression from the previous 
Army testimony. In other words, one of the plants, Mr. Chairman, 
is going to be closed, the Wabash Ordnance Works, which we under- 
stand is the only Army plant manufacturing this composition B. I 
wonder if that does not include the TNT situation. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Can you tell us about that? We under- 
stood that that comes from the Wabash Ordnance Works; doesn’t it ? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir; 40 percent of composition B is 
TNT. 

What is our current stockpile of TNT? 

Captain Arxins. Our current stockpile of TNT is very good, sir. 

Admiral Wiruineron. How about TNT ?/ 

Captain Arkins. We have a very good stockpile of TNT. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you anticipate continued purchasing from 
the Army, of composition B or TNT? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Only in very small amounts, sir. 

Mr. Gitieas. With the Army, Mr. C ‘hairman, being out of business, 
as I understand it, as far as samposttion B is concerned, I wonder 
if the Army will be able to supply the Navy needs in this area, with 
the closing of the Wabash Ordnance Works. 

Admiral Wirnincron. Captain Atkins. 

Captain Arkins. We will anticipate buying within the next few 
years, through 1960, about 1.2 million pounds of TNT. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you translate that into money figures ? 

Captain Arkins. [ can—— 

Senator Kerauver. Approximately. 

The question is where you are going to get it from if the Army 
closes its Wabash and Volunteer plants. 

Captain Arkrns. We have the stockpile of TNT, Senator. We 
furnish this to the Army, the Army processes this into composition 
B, and then gives it back to us. We would not expect the Army to 
manufacture TNT, because we have very large stocks of TNT. But 
we furnish them the TNT as a basic material for the composition B 
that they have to make for us. 

Senator Kerauver. You gradually will have to build up your 
stockpile if you diminish it, won't you / 

Captain Arkins. We are stocked up to almost 36 months of war, 
without purchasing any more TNT for our requirements. 

Senator Kerauver. Admiral, what kind of war are you talking 
about / 

Admiral Wiruineton. We are trying to be ready for any kind of 
war, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, but the captain says you are stockpiled for 
36 months. Is that fora little war or big war? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. It is all-out war. 

Senator Kerauver. All-out war? 

Admiral Wirurineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You are not running the Navy Department on 
the basis of being ready for a small war. You are running it on the 
basis of being res dy for any war? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. We are deployed worldwide today, as you 
know, and the ships have to have in their magazines the necessary am- 
munition for any sort of situation. 
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Senator Krrauver. Now how many, and what function do the 
Government-owned contractor-operator plants play in the Navy’s 
ammunition program ¢ 

Admiral Wirrurneton. I think the right answer to that one, Senator, 
is except for pilot plants at Macon and Forest Park, industry makes 
all of our metal parts. 

Senator Kerauver. You have 13 contractor-operated plants / 

Admiral Wirnineron. I am speaking now, sir, of the metal parts 
for ammunition, fuses, bombs and projectiles. The VT fuse industry 
is a very large ‘and specialized one. We make all of the VT fuses 
for the Army as well as for the Navy guns. It was necessary during 
World War II for the Government to erect a number of plants which 
I have listed in the statement, and these are all contractor-operated. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, I have noted here that the Navy has 13 
contractor-operated plants, one of which has been leased to Borg- 
Warner, Detroit, since 1948. 

Admiral Wituineton, That is true. 

Senator Krerauver. And 8 metal parts manufacturers, 1 explosive, 
and 3 chemical plants. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Now how many people are employed and what 
is the forecast for the future of these plants ¢ ¢ 

Admiral Wirxineron. The future, sir, in the VT fuse business is 
not good. The Army stockpile, as well as the Navy’s, is pretty well 
built up subsequent to Korea, and production is dropping and these 
people, most of them, many of them, will not be employed a year 
from now. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, most of these plants employ a relatively 
few people, don’t they, under one hundred people / 

Admiral Wirurneton. It is not quite that low, sir. We have the 
detailed figures in the statement we made available to you. 

Senator Kerauver. When was the last Government-owned contrac- 
tor-operated plant closed, and do you plan to close any more? Was 
the last one closed at Glassmere, Pa., in 1953 ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I am afraid, Senator, I am not ready offhand 
totell you. Doyouknow, Captain Walden ? 

Captain Watpen. No, sir. We have indicated on these larger sheets 
that one of the plants for example, one making low-drag bombs, is 
dependent upon the contracts we get. But I do not have the entire 
figures ready. 

“The Government- operated, of course, we are not planning to close 
any. 

Senator Kerauver. We are talking about contractor-operated. 

Captain WavpEeN. On the contractor-operated, we do have the data 
down for all of the plants that are listed, what our intentions are. 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Gilleas went through this, and we note here 
that the last one was Glassmere, Pa., in 1953. 

Mr. GitiEas. Yes, this was the last contractor-operated plant that 
was closed. 

Captain WaLpEN. But you ask present intentions, and, for example, 
one on low-drag bombs, we would have to have more money in order 
to keep it open. 

Mr. GitiEas. Which plant is that, Captain ? 

Admiral Witutneton. Decatur, Ill. 
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I do not have the information ready at hand, Senator, but I believe 
it is all in the sheet that you have. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, I think it is, too, Admiral. 

Well, admiral, what generally is the Navy situation relative to 
lay-away, maintenance and rehabilitation of all of your plants, both 
as to funds and condition of facilities for quick reactivation ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The Congress has been very generous, Sen- 
ator, in making money available for this purpose. The bill in fiscal 
year 1958 will be in the order of $6 million. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to stockpile the working force as well as the mac hinery, and 
for this reason I would much rather have a fac ility which is operated 
at a minimum rate than one that is completely shut down. 

But I would say in general that our situation is reasonably good. 

Senator Krratver. So it is apparent from your statement, then, 
that you, anticipating needs, cut down the operation of plants, but 
keep them in some kind of operation so that you can have them in 
shape to increase operation if that becomes necessary ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. We keep as many open as we possibly can; 
ves, sir. 

Senator Keravver. What is the Navy picture from the budget 
standpoint; namely, we would like to introduce into the record the 
complete story from fiscal year 1953 to and including fiscal year 1958. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. I believe we have all this information here, 
sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Which we have here and which will be filed. 

Mr. Gilleas, do you want to state from whom that is secured ? 

Mr. Giriras. From the Department of the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Admiral Withington, generally what you 
have asked the Congress for, you have receiv ed? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Kerauver. And I note in 1958 here, you ask the Congress, 
you ask the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
for $41,430,000; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. I do not have all the figures in my head, sir, 

Mr. Witurams. May I answer that? 

Senator Krrauver. Yes. 

Mr. Wituiams. We requested an appropriation figure of $41,43 
000. However, we had on hand resources to apply to the program 
of $90,271,000, making our program that year $131,/01,000. 

Senator Keravver. That is right. 

Mr. Winraams. Of the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. What is this $199 million figure you have here? 

Mr. Winitams. The $199 million figure is the original request of the 
Bureau of Ordnance to the Navy Department for its program for 
LDDs. 

Mr. Giituras. What was the reason for the change from $199 
million, originally requested by the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
down to the ultimately requested funds of $41,430,000, aside from 
the applied resources situation, noting that the net reduction was $100 
million / 

Admiral Wirintxeron. Will you speak to that, Admiral Marshall? 

Admiral Marsnaty. The Bureau comes to the Navy Department 
with its request. Before the request goes to the Department of De- 
fense, it is examined by the Chief of Naval Operations Budget Ad- 
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visory Committee. This Budget Advisory Committee has before 
it the entire Navy budget, not only the ammunition, but shipbuilding, 
aircraft, all other parts of the Navy budget. That gives the Budget 
Committee information which the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
may not have available. 

or instance, there may be a slippage in the shipbuilding program 
which would tell the Budget Committee that certain ships which the 
Bureau of Ordnance had asked ammunition for might not be ready 
within that fiscal year. 

The Budget Committee would then cross out that portion of the 
Bureau of Ordnance request. And it might be that some of the air- 
craft that were to carry some specific type of bomb would not be ready 
in time for the fiscal year. And it is with the overall view that this 
Budget Committee may cut down some of the money which Admiral 
Withington has asked for. 

Mr. Frrevenserc. If I may ask this, Admiral 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Friedenberg. 

Mr. Frrevenrerc. Who sits on that Budget Advisory Committee, 
civilian and military? That is correct, isn’t it? 

Admiral Marsuatt. Yes, sir: it is correct. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and the Vice Chief of Naval Operations is the chairman 
of the committee, and his assistants and advisers are the Deputy 
Chiefs of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. So that you do have other persons there besides 
the military opinion. 

Do you have representatives of Mr. McNeil there on the Budget 
Advisory Committee ? 

Admiral Marsnatr. Not on the Chief of Naval Operations Budget 
Advisory Committee. We have advisers from the Navy Comptroller’s 
Office, Mr. Franke’s office, sir. 

Mr. Frrevenperc. They operate your guidelines? 

Admiral Marswatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. Financial guidelines? 

Admiral Marsnatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FrrepenserG. Did you ever have an exact figure set for Ord- 
nance as a result of the presence on the board of the Budget Advisory 
Committee of the civilians? 

Admiral Marsuatt. No, sir; I do not believe so. Of course, the 
Navy Comptroller finally has to pass on the decisions that the Budget 
Advisory Committee makes, which goes to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He then gets the advice of the Navy Comptroller, and the final 
decision is given to the Secretary of the Navy who then recommends 
this budget to the Department of Defense. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Gilleas. 

Mr. Grieas. Well, Admiral Withington, do you compute your 
requirements for ammunition based upon what the guidelines are and 
what guidelines do you receive in order to compute your budget ? 

Admiral Wirnrneron. The guidelines are furnished to me by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Giuieas. Well, do these guidelines reflect the overall picture? 
In other words, we are trying to ascertain the disparity that would be 
created in going from $199 million down to $41 million. Wouldn’t all 
the information be available to you, Admiral, when you compute your 
original budget which is submitted to the Secretary of the Navy? 








~~ 
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Mr. FriEepENBERG. Ben, it is not $199 million down to $40 million, 
because they have that other figure which brought it to 133. 

Take another year, the year before, where $254 million was brought 
down to $132 million, and the previous year when $233 million went 
to $127 million, in the previous year when $349 million went to $192 
million. In other words, the question here is, inasmuch as the final 
apportionment was so greatly different than the amount that the 
military actually went into the Budget Advisory Committee with, 

can you account for those differences simply in terms of changing the 

requirements and advice; or, on the other hand, does it represent an 
overruling of the military opinion of the people closest to the opera- 
tion ? 

Now take one special year, for example. Take 1955 where they 
went in and asked for $349 million and got $192 million. Can you 
bring your mind back to the requirement of that year, and particularly 
on the aspect of what items were not procured which were desired to 
be procured in that year, and subsequently in previous years, Admiral ? 

Admiral Wirrntneron. I think the answer, sir, is that the financial 
decisions are made by the civilian Secretaries, which is quite proper. 
Once they are made the military people decide what the amount. of 
money available is to be spent for. We decide what ammunition 
should be procured and what procurement should be deferred because 
of the cut. 

Mr. FRiepenserc. But you say the decisions were made by him. 
But the apportionment is made ‘by the Bureau of the Budget. In 
other words, in a particular year where you got less than Ce ongress 
allowed, you got that because the Bureau of the Budget either appor- 
tioned you less, or apportioned it at such time as you were unable to 
use it; isn’t that ment 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. This is a completely different 
subject. 

After Congress appropriates the money, the Bureau of the Budget 
apportions it, and frequently does not ap portion all of the money that 
Was appropriated, 

Mr. Friepenserc. That is right. And I was contrasting the figures 
that were requested by the Chief of Ordnance Bureau w ith the amount 
that was finally apportioned, and I contrasted in 1955, $349 million to 

$192 million. 

Senator Kerauver. I do not see the $349 million. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes: here it is in 1955, 

Senator Krrauver. Yes, I see. 

Mr. FriepenBerG, So through these years the appropriations, for 
example, were greater in those years, weren't they ? 

Senator Keravver. The appropriation generally seems to be larger 
than that apportioned to you by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Admiral Wiritneron. That has been true ever since I have been 
chief; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver, How does that happen? What happens to that 
excess that is appropriated and then not given to you? 

Admiral Wirnineron. It remains impounded, sir. Currently 
my procurement there is approximately $60 million impounded, not 
available to me. 

Senator Krrauver. Is it sometimes diverted to a uses ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. This has happened: yes, sir. 
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Senator Krravver. Well then, when diverted to another use, is that 
explained to the Appropriations Committee of the Congress when you 
come back for your next year’s appropriation, Admiral? 

Admiral Wirnrineron. Mr. Williams, the answer to that is “yes, 
is it not? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes; it is, sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. Admiral, during fiscal year 1957 what items, and 
put them on this priority basis, as you can, were omitted as a result 
of the apportionment of the $132 million as against the initial request 
of the Bureau of Ordnance for $254 million? Do any items especially 
come to your mind at this point? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We can furnish a complete list, Senator. I 
would rather not, if you concur, make the list public. I have com- 
plete information here. 

Mr. Frrevenserc. Without making it public, were there any high 
priority items that you would have liked to have gotten ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. Either to reinforce your supply—— 

Admiral Witutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepvenserc. There were? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. And those were omitted from the stockpile? 

Admiral Wirntneron. We have to defer procurement of them; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. You would like to have them, would you? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. And is that same statement true for the previous 
years of 1956 and 1955? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. Then are we to assume that your stockpile is 
not what you would like it to be in conventional ammunition ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Senator, if a man in my position ever says 
he is satisfied with his ammunition status, he should be fired. 

Mr. Frrepenperc. That is right. But that is just a question of 
semantics, this becomes a question of high priority. You answered 
that there were some high priority items. So that, when you are dis- 
satisfied, not having the high priority items, that represents some- 
thing other than dissatisfaction with having 3 swimming pools in- 
stead of 4, Admiral. 

That is correct, isn’t it? I mean, there are differences in things 
that you are satisfied with. 

Senator Keravver. In other words, some things may be classified 
as a luxury, but these high priority items may be classified as more 
necessary. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Admiral, does the Bureau of the Budget 
have people who are intimately familiar with the military require- 
ments of the Navy, ammunitionwise, who pass on these reduced ap- 
portionments, or reduction by way of apportionments? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I would say the answer to that question 
was, “yes, sir.’ These men visit the ordnance establishment, look 
at the plant, see what is going on, and form their own opinions. 


” 
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Senator Krravuver. Well, is there consultation in trying to reach 
an agreement with you or with the military-naval people before they 
finally decide upon the reapportionment? 

Admiral Wrrurneron. There are elaborate and extensive reappor- 
tionment hearings held each year; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gilleas 

Mr. Giuttxas. Admiral, will all the Government-owned ordnance 
plants remain in a stable condition this year even in view of the $41 
million budget for fiscal 1958? Will that be adequate to do the job, 
or were you counting on their operation under the original figure 
that you submitted, namely, $199 million ? 

Admiral Wrrutncron. The moderate reductions which I reported 
in my statement reflect money I actually expect to receive, not the 
money I asked for. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Gilleas, I believe, figured this up per- 
centagewise, how much you plan to get in reapportionment compared 
to what you asked for as against the Army request. 

Mr. Gilleas, do you have that figure that we can ask Admiral With- 
ington about ? 

Mr. GitiEas. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

In 1956—we note that this is not Admiral Ni ag see figure, but 
this is the amount that the Secretary of the Navy ‘presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget, $193.8 million, and ultim: itely was apportioned 
$127 million, which indicates that the Navy received 65 percent of the 
amount requested from the Budget Bureau between the initial request 
and the ultimate receipt of funds. 

In a comparable year, we would like the record to reflect that the 
Department of the “Army requested $1.2 billion originally from the 
Secretary of the Army to the Bureau of the Budget. and ultimately 
received $589 million, which reflects that they received only 46 per- 
cent of what they originally asked for. 

And in fiscal year 1957, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Navy 
asked for $148 million originally from the Bureau of the Budget and 
was ultimately apportioned $132 million, reflecting a receipt of funds 
of 89 percent ultimately received compared to what they requested. 

Whereas, in contrast, the Department of Army, in fiscal year 1957 
requested $603 million and received $291 million, for a percentage of 
34 percent of what they originally requested. 

That leaves us with the conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that the Navy 
must do, obviously, a better job of justification of their ammunition 
priorities to the Budget Bureau in comparison to the Department of 
the Army. 

Senator Krerauver. Will you put in the record the comparable per- 
centages for the years 1953, 1954 and 1955, Mr. Gilleas? 

Mr. Gries . Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frrepenserc. I might add, or else they cut it down enormously 
in the first place, they had to be compensated. 

Senator Kerauver. That is true. 

Mr. Welsh, do you have any questions you want to ask? 

Mr. Wetsu. I appreciate your characteristic courtesy, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I do not have any questions. I have, I think, two observations: One 
is that there is a great deal of variance between the services as to their 
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readiness on the different types of war, some services stock for all 
types, and some don’t; and a - deal of similarity in that all of 
them ask for a lot more than they get. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Frievensera. I would like to ask this final question, Senator, 
if I may. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Fremenserc. Admiral, on the question of the use of conven- 
tional ammunition, do you envision the continuing need for conven- 
tional ammunition in some proportion as being used in former wars, 
in wars of the future, if they should break out, for example, tomorrow ‘ 

Senator Kerauver. That is insofar as the Navy is concerned. 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir, I do. In spite of our present ef- 
fort, as you know, to install guided missiles in a fleet by 1962, we will 
still have about 90 percent of the gun barrels in the fleet we now have. 
I do anticipate a continuing need for the so-called conventional 
ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you give us any estimate, and do not do so 
if it is confidential information, of the degree of substitution through 
use of atomic weapons insofar as the Navy is concerned, ammunition- 
wise ¢ 

The Army testified that within 3 to 5 years, there would be a 25 
percent reduction in the need for conventional ammunition. Can you 
give us any figure that compares with that ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. We are not able to give any precise figure, 
Senator. 

I have with me Captain Patrick, connected with nuclear weapons, 
and I will be glad to give you the complete picture in executive session. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Well, Admiral Withington, I think your statement and the answers 
and records give us the information we want from the Navy, unless 
there is something that any of you officers would like to add. 

Admiral Marshall, do you have any comments that you want to 
make ? 

Admiral MarsHa, No, thank you, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Admiral Ramage ? 

Admiral Ramacer. No, sir, thank you. 

Senator Keravuver. pi tid ul Quinn ? 

Admiral Quinn. I would say we are very proud of our organiza- 
tion, because we feel that this a great asset for the country 

Senator Keravver. The morale of your people is generally very 
good and high ? 

Admiral Quinn. Some second and third generation people work 
in those plants and in case of emergency, it is a nucleus to which we 
can build quickly and effectively. We are very proud of it, and we 
think that the country has a justified reason for being proud of it. 

Senator Kerauver. By keeping your plants going, you keep the 
know-how available to enlarge operations in case tbat} is necessary ? 

Admiral Quinn. Precisely. .As stated, we could go to war this 
afternoon anywhere, any place. 

Senator Keravuver. It is mighty hard to let a plant close down and 
then have to rehabilitate it and get in new personnel, build up a new 
organization ? 
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Admiral Wirrnineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. It is much better to keep them going at a limited 
rate and spread it out over a longer period of time. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. We will do so as long as we can aiford it, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. There are certain letters we have received from 
interested people, Congressmen, city, county, and State officials from 
various parts of the country which will be put in the record. 

Mr. Frrepensera. Yes, sir, and I might add, expressing great con- 
cern, especially in the area of unemployment where they did not feel 
as if they got too much notice. 

Senator Krerauver. Yes. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. Estes Keravuver, 
Chairman, Task Force on Proposed Closing of Government-owned Ord- 
nance Plants, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building. 

Deak SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of January 29 advis- 
ing that your subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services has scheduled 
hearings for 10 a. m, Tuesday, February 5, 1957, in room 212, Senate Office 
Building, to investigate the proposed closing of certain Government-owned 
ordnance plants. 

I appreciate very much your letter, as I am opposed to the proposed closing 
of the VOW plant at Chattanooga. I will try to contact you prior to the 
hearing. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES B. FRAZIER, Jr. 


WABASH VALLEY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Clinton, Ind., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Kerauver: The Wabash Valley Industrial Development 
Council, which has been protesting the closing of the Dana atomic-energy 
plant and the unannounced standby for the Wabash River Ordnance Works in 
Vermillion County, received, with joy, your appointment as chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee task force to investigate the proposed shut- 
down of some Army ordnance plants. 

The above-named plants are the only source of employment this community 
has, and as the wnemployment in this county is now 20 percent of the labor 
force and if these 2 Government plants come to a standby, 1,200 more will be 
unemployed, making a rise to 40 percent in this already critical distress area. 

The closing of these plants will affect 41 towns in Indiana and 20 in Illinois, 
but the largest effect will be this county. 

The writer was a member of the local group which met with the Ordnance 
Department on January 15 and also the Atomic Energy Commission on Janu- 
ary 16. We felt our plea was sufficient to justify a reconsideration to keep 
both plants in operation until the local people had enough time to secure 
private industries to take up this labor load. 

This organization offers its facilities to you in this investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 


RAYMOND B. Mepuock, President. 
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TERRE HAUTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Terre Haute, Ind., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KErAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Kerauver: The Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, being 
vitally interested in the decision to close the Atomic Energy Commission instal- 
lation and Liberty powder plant, known as the Wabash River Ordnance Works, 
noted with interest and renewed hope, your appointment as chairman of the 
United States Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness. 

The closing of these 2 plants, with a total employment of 1,200 persons, will 
directly affect 219 persons living in Terre Haute and Vigo County, Ind. This 
county is now, and has been for some time, a “critical labor surplus” area as 
determined by the United States Department of Labor. The condition will be 
sorely aggravated by this Government decision to close two defense plants, and 
at present there are no means of absorbing this surplus group in other industry 
or business. 

There are other facets to consider also, namely, that 3 coal mines furnishing 
coal for steam and power for the 2 plants, will be forced to curtail production. 
It is likely that two of the mines will close, creating more unemployment. 

Our efforts to secure other industries in the area continue constantly. Our 
representative attended a meeting before the Atomic Energy Commission in 
Washington, January 16; and a meeting with a representative of the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army, and a representative of the Department of 
Defense office, to determine the feasibility of making the site of the Wabash 
River Ordnance Works available for private industry. In each instance, we 
requested a delay in closing, to enable us to renew our efforts, so that private 
industry might take up this labor surplus. 

The facilities of our office are available to you and your committee in regard 
to your investigation of endangering the defense of the Nation by closing our 
defense plants. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHARD C. Tutt Le, Staff Assistant. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
February 5, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee Task Force, 
Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am enclosing copies of several telegrams which 
I have received from residents of the Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., area concerning 
proposed curtailment of production at Lone Star ordnance plant. 

The Texarkana area has been designated for some time as a labor surplus 
area due to reduction in work at the Red River Arsenal and at Lone Star 
ordnance plant since the end of the Korean conflict. Any further cuts in pro- 
duction at the Lone Star plant would have a serious effect on the already critical 
unemployment situation in Texarkana. 

I should appreciate any attention which your committee may direct to the 
situation at the Lone Star ordnance plant in connection with your overall inves- 
tigation of Army ordnance activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


Dixtg SAVINGS Stores, INC., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 2, 1957. 


Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: Please find attached a report from the Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security, Chattanooga, Tenn., on the estimated total unemployment 
in Hamilton County, Tenn., and Walker County, Ga., for the past 3 years. 

Please note that there has been an increase of unemployment of 1,150 in 
December 31, 1956, as against December 31, 1955. The report as of January 31, 
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1957, will indicate a worsening of conditions and I will mail you a report covering 
January 1957 on or about February 8 or 9, 1957. 

From these figures you will see that there has been a 20 percent increase in 
unemployment during the past year and almost a 6 percent of the total labor 
force. Thus, if the Volunteer Ordnance Works would close, it would add about 
750 additional unemployed persons, or an additional 12 percent to the present 
unemployed rolls. 

If there is any additional information that you may wish to develop, please 
let me know and I will make an immediate investigation. 

Thanking you very much for your interest in this matter, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE BERKE, 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 1, 1957. 
Mr. GreorGeE BERKE. 
Divie Savings Store, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Drak Mr. BeERKE: In reply to your telephone request of today, I am listing 
below three tables indicating the estimated total unemployment in Hamilton 
County, Tenn., and Walker County, Ga., for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


Total estimated unemployment (For Hamilton County, Tenn., and Walker 
County, Ga.) 





1954 1955 | 1956 | 1954 1955 | 1956 


| 
all | | | | 
January 9,850 | 7,800 5,950 || July. - | 10,150 | 7,100] 6,950 
February 10, 950 7,800 | 6,600 || August. _- | 9,600} 6,000 | 6,450 
March | 9,950 | 7,900 6, 800 |; September | 7,100} 5,300 7, 000 
April. 10,400 | 7,650 | 6,750 | October | 7,250 | 5,450 6, 100 
May 10,450 | 6,600 | 6,750 || November : | 7,650 | 5,650) 6,300 
June 10,250 | 7,150 | 7,050 \| December  _-___--- | 7,800 | 5,650 | 6,800 


| 


The last figure shown on the above tables for December 1956 indicates that 
total unemployment was 6,800, which is 5.7 percent of the total labor force. 

At the moment I do not have the estimated total unemployment for the period 
ending January 31, 1957. I know, however, that unemployment has increased 
since January 1, and it would not surprise me if the figure as of January 31, 
equals something in the neighborhood of 9,000. I expect to have the estimated 
unemployment for January on about February 7, and shall be happy to forward 
it to you at that time. 

If we can be of further assistance, please let me know. 

Yours very truly, 
DoNALD M. McSWEEN, 
Commissioner. 
AsHBY BLACK, Jr., 
District Manager. 





ATLAS POWER Co. 
VOLUNTEER ORDNANCE WORKS 


GENERAL BULLETIN No, 202 
FEBRUARY 1, 1957. 
To All Employees: 

Since general bulletin No. 200 of January 17, 1957, we have had no further 
information as to the study being made in Washington on continuity of opera- 
tions at Volunteer Ordnance Works. 

However, as of January 31, 1957, we were advised by the Ordnance Ammunition 
Command, Joliet, Ill., that our present production schedule would continue 
through March 1957. 

H. B. PALMER, General Manager. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Keravver: I have attached a copy of a telegram received from 
Mr. J. S. Williamson, president of the Central Trades and Labor Council, Texar- 
kana, Tex., relating to production cutbacks at the Lone Star ordnance plant. 

I have also determined that the United States Department of Labor has classi- 
fied Texarkana as an area of substantial labor surplus, thus indicating that 
further cutbacks at the ordnance plant would result in greater economic distress 
to the area. 

Since I am aware that your subcommittee is currently investigating shutdowns 
of Government-owned defense plants, I felt you would want this matter brought 
to your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Legislative Department. 


TEXARKANA, TEx., February 1, 1957. 
Grorce MEANY, 
President, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SiR AND BROTHER: We have authentic information that recent produc- 
tion schedules at Lone Star Ordnance Plant, Texarkana, Tex., have been reduced 
approximately 50 percent or more. It is believed the recently reduced schedules 
have been transferred to Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. Lone Star Ordnance 
Plant at peak production employed approximately 8,000 workers. The cur- 
tailment in production would mean the majority of 1,000 remaining union 
employees would be laid off by June or July this year, and complete production 
shut down by November 1957. The employees are represented by the following 
unions: Chemical workers, carpenters, electricians, machinists, painters, 
plumbers, officeworkers, teamsters, guards, and fire fighters. Day & Zimmerman, 
Inc., operators of Lone Star ordnance plant receive their production schedules 
through Ordnance Ammunition Command, Joliet, I1l., who, in turn receive their 
orders through Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. Organized labor in this 
already critical surplus labor area would very much appreciate the efforts of 
you and your entire staff in our behalf. 

Fraternally yours, 
CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
J. S. WiLttraMson, President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland, Tenn., February 8, 1957. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: We are having numerous requests from people in 
this area to write you regarding the United States Government’s plan to close 
the Volunteer Ordnance Works (Atlas Powder Co.), at Tyner, Tenn., April 15. 

While we know that you are using your best efforts to keep the plant going we 
feel that a letter from our organization might help the cause. 

In view of the serious world crisis in the Far East and elsewhere we feel 
that it would be to the advantage of national defense to maintain operations 
there and furthermore that to close the plant and reopen at a future date would 
involve a great expense to the United States. 

From the local standpoint we understand that about 200 men from this are: 
are employed there and the closing of the plant would work a hardship on the 
employees and their families. 

Senator Kefauver, a reply from you regarding this letter will be deeply appre- 
ciated. With kindest personal regards and congratulations upon the good 
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work which you are doing for the people of Tennessee in the United States 
Senate, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE CASTINGS, President. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
February 22, 1957. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Estes: I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I have received from 
Messrs. H. E. Light and D. E. Keasler concerning the decision to close the Volun- 
teer Ordnance Works near Chattanooga. 

From the contents of this letter it would seem to me the most careful considera- 
tion should be given before closing this plant. I am glad to know that you are 
looking into the matter and I hope that you will call upon me if there is anything 
that I can do. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
January 81, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Estes: I am very glad to learn that your subcommittee plans to investi- 
gate the announced plans of the Department of Defense to close certain Govern- 
ment-owned Ordnance plants. 

I have already been in contact with the Department of the Army with reference 
to the Volunteer Ordnance Plant at Chattanooga. Prior to learning of the inquiry 
to be conducted by your subcommittee I had requested the Department of the 
Army to defer any final decision on this particular plant until they had provided 
me with a detailed report outlining the reasons in support of such decision. 

I am sure that your subcommittee will. render a public service by inquiring 
into this aspect of our defense program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 

Senator Kreravuver. All right. Thank you very much. 

We will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


x 





